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THE MARY LINCOLN LETTERS 
TO MRS. FELICIAN SLATAPER 


By JUSTIN G. TURNER 


N interesting series of eleven unpublished letters written 
by Mary Todd Lincoln was offered to the public at 
auction in March, 1955 and I was the successful bidder. 
These letters were written to Mrs. Felician (Eliza Jane Lee) 
Slataper, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, bearing dates from Sep- 
tember 21, 1868 to October 4, 1871, and one without a year 
date, “Monday, July 13” which may be 1874. The first five 
were addressed from various places in the United States when 
Mrs. Lincoln was contemplating her first trip to Europe with 
her youngest son Thomas (Tad) ; four were written in Europe, 
and the last two after she returned to America and Tad died 
following a protracted illness. Eight of the eleven letters were 
written on mourning stationery. In addition to those from 
Mrs. Lincoln the collection contained a letter written to Mrs. 
Slataper on October 7, 1868 by her son Daniel from Chester, 
Pennsylvania, where he was attending the Pennsylvania Mili- 
tary Academy. 





Justin G. Turner is past president of the Manuscripts Society 
and a member of its publication committee. He was formerly an 
attorney in Chicago and is now an executive officer of Town In- 
vestments, Hollyw 00d, California. Some of his numerous and valu- 
able items of Lincolniana were acquired at the auction of the late 
Oliver R. Barrett's collection in 1952 and were on display at the 
Illinois State Historical Library two years ago. 














MARY LINCOLN TO MRS. SLATAPER 


Mary Lincoln suffered from a number of mental and 
physical illnesses before, during and after her stay in the 
White House. In 1850 the Lincolns had buried one son, 
Eddie, in Springfield; Willie had died during their stay in the 
White House. Seven members of Mrs. Lincoln’s immediate 
family were Confederate sympathizers; she had brothers serv- 
ing in the Confederate Army—one as commandant of Libby 
Prison at Richmond. Her husband’s enemies seized every 
opportunity to condemn and castigate her. The South ac- 
cused her of being a traitor, and the North of being a Con- 
federate spy. Her position as mistress of the White House 
made her a political target for the blasts of the opposition 
press. 

Mrs. Lincoln’s temperament and jealous disposition were 
natural obstacles which did not tend to cultivate feminine com- 
panionship. Thus when the sudden death of her husband left 
her bewildered and helpless she had few intimate friends in 
whom she could confide or to whom she could look for com- 
fort and consolation. Now that she no longer had power to 
be politically useful, many “‘friends” found no further attrac- 
tion in associating with her. Her dependence upon her mu- 
latto seamstress, Mrs. Elizabeth Keckley, is an indication of 
her loneliness. 

Dr. Anson G. Henry, an old friend and one of her few 
trustworthy confidants, lost jnis life by drowning in July, 1865. 
Her eldest son Robert was not yet twenty-two, and apparently 
the relationship between them was not too cordial. Tad was 
only twelve in 1865 and suffered from a speech defect; his 
mother was solicitous in attending to his education. She was 
not on the best of terms with the members of the Todd family 
and may have been too proud to turn to them for comfort. 

The resistance which she met in Congress when applying 
for a pension, the unfortunate incident pertaining to the sell- 
ing of her personal effects and clothing, her distressing rela- 
tions with Lincoln’s former law partner William H. Herndon, 
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and the constant sniping of unfriendly politicians and press 
plagued and harassed her and tended further to weaken her 
ailing mind and body. The Ann Rutledge legend, promul- 
gated by Herndon’s lectures and writings, not only infuriated 
her but affected her mentally. Thus when the Slataper corre- 
spondence began Mary Lincoln, a short time before the First 
Lady of the Land, was without sympathetic understanding 
from intimate friends or relatives. 

In his preface to Mrs. Abraham Lincoln (1932) Dr. W. 
A. Evans stated that there were many Lincoln collectors and a 
large Lincoln literature, but no Mrs. Lincoln collectors and 
no Mrs. Lincoln literature. He continued: “It is true that 
much has been written about the wife of the first president to 
be assassinated but it is not assembled. The material must be 
sought for in many places.” Later that same year appeared 
Carl Sandburg and Paul M. Angle’s Mary Lincoln, Wife and 
W idow, half of it consisting of original letters and documents. 
The interest in Mary Lincoln has grown and now a number 
of collectors and institutions are intensely concerned with ob- 
taining letters by or relating to.her.* This is evidenced by the 
spirited bidding on the Mary Lincoln letters at the sale of the 
Oliver R. Barrett collection of Lincolniana. The Slataper let- 
ters were also sought by a number of collectors and institutions 
including the Illinois State Historical Library and the Henry 
E. Huntington Library. Irving Stone’s Love Is Eternal and 
Ruth Painter Randall’s Mary Lincoln: Biography of a Mar- 
riage have further stimulated this interest in Mrs. Lincoln. 

There is no need to attempt to magnify Mr. Lincoln’s 
nobility of character by minimizing that of Mrs. Lincoln and 
exaggerating or falsifying her weaknesses. Collectors, by mak- 
ing available hitherto unknown letters, and researchers in the 


1 | Among unpublished letters of Mrs. Lincoln recently acquired by the Illinois 
State Historical Library are: one to Mrs. S. T. Atwater, written at Racine, Wis., July 
13, 1867; one to Miss Delia Dubois. from Pau, France, Apr. 28, 1877; five to Oliver 
Spencer (‘‘Pet”) Halsted, Jr., dated Nov. 22, 1864, May 29 and Nov. 11, 1865, Jan. 17 
and 21, 1866; one to the Rev. J. B. Gould from Avignon, France, Apr. 22, 1880; and 
one to Mrs. Albert Edwards from New York City, Oct. 23, 1881. 





Mary LINCOLN’s FRIEND ELIZA JANE SLATAPER 


This photograph of Mrs. Felician Slataper was made from a portrait painted 
in Italy in 1874 by an unknown artist. The original is owned by Mrs. Slataper’s 
granddaughter, Mrs. Blase Cole of Newton, New Jersey. 


10 
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field of Lincolniana have been instrumental in causing a re- 
appraisal not only of Mrs. Lincoln’s relations with the Presi- 
dent, but also of her general character. Personal letters are 
primary sources to which scholars choose to refer when they 
are available, since one’s habits, predilections, philosophy and 
many facets of character can best be discerned in such cor- 
respondence. 

Who was Mrs. Slataper? When and where did she first 
meet Mrs. Lincoln? One would undoubtedly remember so 
unusual a name. However, in the voluminous Lincoln litera- 
ture there seems to be no reference to her; prominent Lincoln 
scholars whom I consulted could furnish no information; and 
apparently there are no other Mary Lincoln-Slataper letters in 
the possession of Lincoln collectors or in institutional libraries. 

A memorandum accompanying the letters stated that Mrs. 
Slataper was born Eliza Lee, one of the Lees of Virginia. Mrs. 
Keckley’s volume Behind the Scenes contains several refer- 
ences to a Mrs. Lee, an intimate friend of Mrs. Lincoln. ‘After 
Mr. Lincoln’s death,” she states, ‘the goats that he loved so 
well were given away—I believe to Mrs. Lee, née Miss Blair, 
one of the few ladies with whom Mrs. Lincoln was on inti- 
mate terms in Washington.” Conjecturing that Eliza Jane 
might be a family connection of this Mrs. Lee, I checked 
various Lee genealogies. Time after time I ran into a dead 
end as I continued through the labyrinth of Lees. Research 
at the Library of Congress, the University of Virginia and the 
Virginia State Library proved fruitless. 

A search of Pittsburgh directories revealed that Felician 
Slataper was listed in 1867 as a consulting engineer. From 
the New York office of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers I ascertained that Mr. Slataper was born in 1828 in 
Trieste (then under Austrian rule). He attended the Austrian 
Naval Academy at Venice and the Polytechnic College at 
Vienna. The family must have been fairly well to do for 
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him to be able to enjoy seven years of advanced schooling. 

Slataper sailed from Trieste for San Francisco in 1850. 
While employed on the rebuilding of the roads across the 
Isthmus of Panama he was stricken with fever, and after a 
short convalescence sailed for New York in 1851. 

Arriving in Pittsburgh in 1852, he was employed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company as assistant architectural 
draftsman. In 1859 he was elected a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. He occupied positions with vari- 
ous railroads and for a short time prior to the Civil War held 
a position in the government service in Washington. In 1871 
he was appointed chief engineer for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, and in 1889 consulting engineer. He returned 
to Trieste in 1892 on leave of absence and resigned his posi- 
tion in 1895. 

Felician Slataper and Eliza Jane Lee, daughter of Dr. 
Daniel Lee, were married on August 19, 1853. They had 
four children, the oldest being Daniel Lee, a friend of Tad 
Lincoln. 

In Mrs. Lincoln’s letters to Mrs. Slataper there are refer- 
ences to a “Mrs. Gross.” A plat of the block in which the 
Slatapers lived in Pittsburgh discloses that Dr. and Mrs. 
Augustus H. Gross lived next door to them. Mrs. Gross was 
the adopted daughter of a member of the prominent and 
wealthy Winebiddle family. The Grosses had adopted a 
daughter, who was also an acquaintance of Tad. 

It would seem that Mrs. Slataper and Mrs. Lincoln be- 
came acquainted in the Alleghenies in the summer of 1868. 
In her letter from Leamington, England, November 7, 1870, 
Mrs. Lincoln mentions how greatly she prized Mrs. Slataper’s 
society there, but never refers to their association at any other 
place. Had she known Mrs. Slataper before she left the White 
House, it would have been unnecessary for her to explain in 
detail her friendship with Mrs. Orne, as she does in her letter 
of August 21, 1869. 
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We know definitely that Mrs. Lincoln spent a good por- 
tion of the summer of 1868 in Pennsylvania prior to leaving 
for Europe in the fall. The Cambria Freeman, published 
weekly at Ehrensburg, seven miles west of Cresson, noted: 

[July 23, 1868} Mrs. Lincoln and her son, Tad, are just now rusticating 
at Cresson. 

[July 30, 1868} Tad Lincoln, in imitation of boys who never had a 
President for their father, attempted to jump on a passing freight train at 
Cresson, on Monday week, but his hold slipped and had it not been for the 
timely aid of a gentleman who stood near, he would have fell under the 
wheels and most probably have been killed. 

{August 13, 1868} Mrs. Lincoln has turned up at Bedford Springs. 
She was to have visited Europe in company with our minister to England, 
Hon. Reverdy Johnson,’ but as he was gone without her the presumption 
is that “he couldn't see it!” 


Cresson is located in the Allegheny Mountains about 
halfway between Altoona on the east slope and Johnstown 
on the west slope. It is in Cambria County, 2,000 feet above 
sea level and eighty-five miles east of Pittsburgh. Altoona, 
sixteen miles farther east in Blair County, is 1,100 feet above 
sea level. Bedford Springs was and is still noted for its min- 
eral waters and is still in operation about thirty miles south- 
east of Cresson. 

The mountain range caused a break in the canal water 
transportation system between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
and a connecting link called the ‘Allegheny Portage Railroad” 
was built about 1830 over this section. As this crude railroad 
could not be operated at night, several hotels were built along 
its thirty-mile length. After the railroad was abandoned about 
1856 these hotels functioned as summer retreats for the people 
of many large cities. The Mansion House, still standing and 
known today as the Summit Hotel, was located at the junction 


2 Reverdy Johnson (1796-1876) had represented Dred Scott in the famous case 
before the United States Supreme Court and had been instrumental in preventing 
Maryland, his home state, from seceding in 1861. He and Lincoln corresponded dur- 
ing the war, particularly in relation to the Trent affair. Johnson had just left the 
Senate before the expiration of his term to accept the appointment as minister to Great 
Britain, which post he held until Grant became president in 1869. 
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of this railroad and the old Turnpike. Among the many 
travelers who stopped there were Charles Dickens, Major 
Robert Anderson, General William T. Sherman, Bill Nye and 
the Hungarian patriot Louis Kossuth. The Logan House in 
Altoona, built by the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1844, was for 
more than half a century one of the foremost hotels in the 
country. Due to its salubrious climate an emergency meeting 
of the loyal War Governors was held there in 1862. Among 
its prominent guests through the years were Presidents Grant, 
Hayes and Benjamin Harrison. 

Many springs noted for their mineral content were located 
at Cresson, which boasted of possessing “the highest pure 
water spring in the world.” In the early 1850’s Dr. R. M. S. 
Jackson built his famous Sanatorium. The Cresson Springs 
Health Resort was opened shortly thereafter, and later replaced 
by the famous Mountain House Hotel. It was primarily pa- 
tronized by Pittsburghers, including Andrew Carnegie who 
had a summer home in Cresson. Mrs. Lincoln divided her 
time between Cresson and Altoona and may have commuted 
back and forth. The Cresson Springs Health Institute had 
many privately owned cottages, a number of which were 
owned or leased by residents of Pittsburgh; Mrs. Lincoln may 
have occupied such a cottage owned or leased by one of her 
friends. The Cambria Freeman of June 18, 1868, stated that 
“The Cresson Springs was opened for the season yesterday. . . . 
All the trains stop at Cresson Station and excursion tickets dur- 
ing the season are granted to visitors. The buildings have 
capacity for 500 guests and have been crowded to overflowing 
every season.” 

Mrs. Lincoln had a penchant for mineral baths. In New 
York she patronized hotels with such facilities, and during 
her tour of Europe she visited such well-known spas as Baden 
Baden, Germany, Bath, England, and the French Riviera. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that she spent the summer of 1868 
in the vicinity of Cresson. 
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Mrs. Lincoln is known to have corresponded after her 
husband’s death with Mrs. Albert S. White, Mrs. James H. 
Orne and Mrs. Gideon Welles, with whom she had been on 
friendly terms in Washington. Mrs. White, who also vaca- 
tioned in the Alleghenies in the summer of 1868, was the wife 
of a congressman from Lafayette, Indiana, whom Lincoln had 
appointed a judge of the United States District Court. Mrs. 
Orne came from a prominent Philadelphia family; her brother, 
Charles O’Neil, was a member of the House of Representa- 
tives. Mrs. Welles was the wife of Lincoln’s Secretary of the 
Navy, and during the war had often accompanied Mrs. Lin- 
coln on visits to soldiers’ hospitals. Mrs. Lincoln had appealed 
to these correspondents for help in connection with her pension 
application, and she may have been too proud to write to 
them in the same vein of despair that she used in writing 
to Mrs. Slataper, her newly found acquaintance and con- 
fidante. 

The friendship between Mrs. Lincoln and Mrs. Slataper 


may have originated as a result of the association between Tad 
Lincoln and Daniel Slataper, who were about the same age. 
“Danie” wrote his mother in the autumn: 


P.M.A. CHESTER OCT 7TH. 1868. 
DEAR MOTHER. 

I have received your letter of the Sth. and I was very glad to hear 
from you and glad you did not [go} over to Europe with Mrs Lincoln and 
Tad I did think you would because you and Mrs Lincoln are such friends. 

I am very sorry to hear that you have a very bad cold I think it is 
the change of the Climate. The reason I did not write to you is because 
I was not surtain if you was at home yet. I am getting along in all of my 
studes very well I do not study Geography know, but my German and 
Arithmetic I am getting a long very well Mama I am studing as good as 
I can in all my my studies, and to get a good repord in all of my studies. 
Tell Tillie I will write to her as soon as I can. 

Please tell Papa send me my ball in my box and mat, and Grapes and 
pears also. Please tell me what Tad Lincoln direction are I do not know 

FROM YOUR AFFECTIONATE SON 

To MY MOTHER. DANIE SLATAPEB 
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The records of Pennsylvania Military Academy (still in 
existence at Chester under the name Pennsylvania Military 
College) and its correspondence with the parents of its pupils 
were destroyed by fire in 1883. A catalogue for 1867-1868, 
however, indicates that Daniel, like Tad, was not too proficient 
a student. He received 48 for Deportment, 75 for Scholar- 
ship and 49 for Military Exercises. His weighted average of 
61.6 placed him third in a group of five students who were 
prepared to enter the Second Class of the English course, 
equivalent to the first year of high school. No correspondence 
between him and Tad is known to exist. 

The two boys and the daughters of Mrs. Slataper and 
Mrs. Gross had probably become acquainted and played to- 
gether during their summer at Cresson. In her letter of Sep- 
tember 21, 1868, Mrs. Lincoln refers to Tad’s being “much 
attached to the young ladies, who were so kind to him.” 
Though Tad’s education was retarded, his mind was not; his 
backwardness in his earlier years was the result of lack of 
formal training. 

Mary Lincoln was twelve years older than Mrs. Slataper, 
who was born August 19, 1830. From the tone of her letters 
she might have been writing to a younger sister instead of to 
a new friend. In none of them does Mary refer to her own 
family or to any incidents or occurrences in her past life. 

The former owner of these letters, Edward Stern, had 
apprised the Abraham Lincoln Association in 1947 that he 
had the letters but would not furnish photostats for the Asso- 
ciation’s files until he had published them. After Stern’s death 
they could not be located, and collector Nathaniel Stein sug- 
gested to Mrs. Stern that he be permitted to go through her 
library. After a diligent search he found the letters between 
the pages of a leather-bound set of the Lives of the Presidents. 

The provenance of the letters died with Mr. Stern. Mrs. 
Stern, who made the typescripts, repeatedly asked him what 
he had paid for them and from whom he had acquired them, 
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but to no avail. Mutual friends with whom he discussed the 
contents of this correspondence advised me that they could 
never prevail upon him to permit them to view the originals. 

It is gratifying to me to be able to carry out Mr. Stern’s 
wishes and make the contents of these letters known.’ Irving 
Stone made use of them with my permission in “The Trip 
that Abraham Lincoln Promised Mary” (Good Housekeeping, 
February, 1956), but they appear here for the first time in 
their entirety: 


ALTOONA PENN 
Sept 21st 68 


My DEAR Mrs SLATAPER:* 

We arrived here in safety, through the rain.” I found a 
letter from the Baltimore steamer—mentioning that they sailed 
on the Ist. of Oct—& would take Taddie & myself to Bremen 
for $135.00—in gold—very cheap indeed. Another letter ad- 


dressed to Mr McClellan’ from N. Y.—stating that the Her- 
mann sailed Oct 1st. & would take lady & Son for $130—gold 
—if the lad was under 12 years of age—(They did not know 
what party was applying & perhaps if they did, would not 
make a deduction). I want you to write me so soon as you 


3 In addition to those previously mentioned as having furnished information on 
the Slatapers, 1 wish to acknowledge the help received from T. C. Ketenheim of 
Cresson, the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, and the late Dr. Harry E. 
Pratt, Illinois State Historian and editor of this Journal, especially for the annotations. 

4Here and in other places Mrs. Lincoln misspelled Mrs. Slataper’s name, dis- 
tinctly writing “Slatafer.” This spelling was also used in the sale catalog of these 
letters. 

5 Extant records show that Mrs. Lincoln and Tad were in Chicago through July 16, 
1868, on which date Mrs. Lincoln made purchases at J. M. Harvey's store in that city. 
On July 21 she paid $20 board for Tad at the Mountain House, Cresson Springs, and 
at the Logan House, Altoona, for Aug. 1-8, Aug. 15-Sept. 15 and Sept. 20-22 at the 
rate of $12 per week. Mrs. Annie Cramer was paid $10 for one week’s board (pre- 
sumably August 8-15) for Tad at Bedford. On their return from Bedford to Altoona 
Mrs. Lincoln and Tad were accompanied by Ex-Governor and Mrs. Andrew G. Curtin 
of Pennsylvania. They had originally planned to sail from Baltimore on Aug. 1 and 
remain in Scotland until Oct. 1, then go to Germany. Mrs. Lincoln to Mrs. Albert S. 
White, Cresson, July 18, Altoona, Aug. 19, 1868. 

6 Mrs. Lincoln may have used the name of “Mr McClellan” in making inquiry 
about travel accommodations. It was not an uncommon practice for her to use an 
assumed name, and she says that ‘They did not know what party was applying.” 
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Taddie appears a little 
obstinate & inclined to be argumentative on the subject if I 
sail from Baltimore, it is such a round about way—to visit 
“Browns mills’! and again the continual desire of the boy, to 
be running backwards & forwards to Washington, will be 
annoying, to say the least. I leave here to-morrow evening 
(Tuesday for Baltimore, please direct your letter to Barnum’s 
Hotel. Robert writes me that the marriage takes place on 
Thursday, evening, | am much pleased with the delay.“ On 
Friday afternoon from Barnum’s, I will write you again— 
giving many particulars—the letter will reach you this day 
week—just as I hope, dear Mrs Gross & yourself will be start- 
ing to meet me— 

Say to Mrs Gross, that I can never be sufficiently grateful 
to her, for her great kindness to my little boy. He became very 
much attached to the young ladies, who were so kind to him. 
He expresses himself, as having enjoyed himself, beyond 
bounds, with one exception & that was a little contretemps, 


which often happens to youths of his age, & thoughtlessness— 


7 Browns Mills is in Franklin County, Pennsylvania, near Kauffman (post office 
Chambersburg) . 

8 The Washington Express of Sept. 25 (quoted in the Chicago Times of Sept. 30) 
describes the wedding: 

“The fashionable belles and beaus have been all in a flutter for some weeks past 
in anticipation of the marriage of Capt. Robert T. Lincoln, son of the late president, 
with Miss Mary Harlan, daughter of Senator [James] Harlan [of Iowa]. . . . The 
nuptials took place last evening, at 8 o'clock, at the residence of the bride’s father, No. 
306 H Street, near Seventeenth. ... 

“At 74 o'clock the spacious parlors of the mansion contained about thirty per- 
sons, among whom were Senator and Mrs. Harlan; Mrs. Lincoln and little Tad; Secre- 
tary McCulloch and lady; Secretary Welles and lady; Mr. Stanton, son of the ex- 
secretary of war; Rev. J. Peyson Brown and family, and many others. 

“Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal church, was there, attired in his 
clerical robes, and, with his natural affable manner, was the means of making the select 
company quite social. 

“The bride was attired in a beautiful white satin dress, with hair adorned with a 
white rose, a flowing bridal veil adding much to the natural simplicity and good taste 
of the tout ensemble. 

“Capt. Lincoln was a very properly attired in a suit of black broadcloth, with a 
solitaire adorning his necktie, and white gloves completing the toilet. The happy 
young gentleman looked the very impersonification of joy; and, together with his 
amiable and pretty bride, received the congratulations of his relatives and friends with 
becoming modesty. ... 

“Mrs. Lincoln was attired in a plain black dress, and “ig: evidently delighted 
at the marriage of her son with so estimable a young lady. . . 
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not to say to larger persons sometimes. When he parted with 
me, I slipped some loose change in his hand, & by some man- 
ner of means, he dropped it. He says it mortified him to be 
without change—but I think it will teach him to be more care- 
ful, next time. Yet, as you may be sure, my Mother’s heart, 
was tenderly touched, at his expression of mortification when 
he found he was away from me, having dropped his money. 
He was fortunate, in being situated just as he was, in such a 
dilemma. He sheds tears, whenever I allude to it. How much 
I miss you this morning! Mrs Murdock’ is well & as bright 
as ever, enquired very particularly after you both. I regretted 
in the confusion not to be able to say adieu, to Mr Slataper 
When will we all meet again? Prepare yourselves to meet 
me early next week. The fan I send by Express to day. Ad- 
dress to Baltimore—let me have a letter by Friday morning 
With much love, I remain Always truly yours 
M L. 


BARNUM’S HorTeL {BALTIMORE } 
Sept. 25th “68” 
My DEAR Mrs SLATAPER: 

I have just sent you a telegram—praying that you may 
immediately come down here. I have just returned from 
Washington. Tad—tremained there—and I feel that I shall 
be lonely beyond expression, without you—come to me. The 
marriage—passed off finely—not more than 30—persons pres- 
ent—very elegant presents given. Mr Scammon’s wife’’ was 
taken sick at Columbus O—did not arrive—but instead—two 
very thin gold bracelets—half an inch in width & very thin, 
arrived! All this is entirely entre-nous—breathe it not! The 


9 The wife of Dr. Murdock of Pittsburgh and a friend of Mrs. Slataper and Mrs. 
Gross. 

10 Mrs. Charles T. Scammon, wife of Robert Lincoln’s law partner in Chicago. 
Robert had studied law in the office of Charles’s father J. Young Scammon and had 
been admitted to the bar on Feb. 25, 1867. The partnership of Lincoln & Scammon 
had offices at No. 1, Marine Bank Building, until its dissolution in 1871. 
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presents from every other person were very rich—if they had 
had a large wedding they would have had an immense assort- 
ment. I am tired & will write you no more—praying in the 
love of mercy—you will come to me, without delay—it is best, 
I should sail from here. We took an especial trial {train} 
from W. this morning with the bridal party & some friends, 
who accompanied them to N.Y. I landed here''—they in- 
sisted upon my accompanying them to N.Y. but I thought 
it was best to remain here until you come—do come both”, if 
you love me. 
ALWAYS YOURS 
ML 
leave P[ittsburg}. Sunday morning at 11-A.M. You will 
arrive here in 13 hours—if you value my peace—come 
M L. 


BARNUMS HOTEL 


SEPT 27TH { 1868 } 
SUNDAY. 


My DEAR Mrs SLATAPER: 

You have not yet arrived—& I have been so anxiously 
awaiting you! 

Did I tell you, that on my arrival at Baltimore, I found 
two telegrams, urging me to proceed immediately to Senator 
Harlan’s, in Washington. On our arrival at the depot there— 
I found Robert Mary & Senator Harlan in their carriages. 
Quite a number of friends called to see me & as I did not look 
around me in W. the feeling of being there, did not oppress 


11“At noon to-day the happy couple left for New York in a special car, attached 
to the 12:30 train, accompanied by Mrs. Lincoln and her son Tad, Edgar T. Welles, 
Esq., and Edwin Stanton, Jr. Wormley had an excellent wedding lunch prepared in 
the car, and Mr. J. H. Wormley, Jr., accompanied the party to New York, as caterer.... 
Mrs. Lincoln being on the eve of her departure for Europe it was decided to have a 
quiet marriage and issue no cards. Mr. Lincoln will settle in Chicago, where he has a 
lucrative practice.” Washington Star, Sept. 25, 1868, quoted in I/limois State Journal 
[Springfield], Oct. 3, 1868. 

12 Mrs. Slataper and Mrs. Gross. 
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me as much, as I supposed it would.** Yet I felt the after 
effects, on my mind, when I returned to Baltimore. On Fri- 
day, after writing you a letter and sending you a telegram | 
went to dinner & after seating myself at a table near the door, 
I found my head becoming dizzy & every thing appeared black 
before me. I endured the feeling as long as I well could, and 
whilst attempting to rise, found myself sinking to the floor— 
a very distingué looking gentleman—gave me his arm—and 
led me to my room door, which fortunately was on the 2d 
floor—was not this a contretemps? There was no help for it, 
but you may be sure—my meals are now served in my own 
room. Come—come to me—the hour you receive this—Do 
not mention the word dress—you are quite well enough & I 
may never see you again. I hope I shall see you, before you 
receive this. 
With much love to Mrs Gross & all—I remain 
ALWAYS YOURS 
Mary LINCOLN 


BARNUM’S HOTEL 
TUESDAY SEP 29TH—{ 1868} 
My DEAR Mrs SLATAPER: 

Can I begin to express my disappointment, at not seeing 
your dear face, before I leave this blessed land? Instead of 
yourself, your telegram came this morning. I am feeling very 
anxious, about your health and will continue to feel so, dur- 
ing my voyage. How anxiously I have been expecting you 
within the last week, you will never know. The hours are 
drawing near, for us to leave. Mrs Harlan has just telegraphed 
me, that she will come to Baltimore bringing Taddie. Poor 
child he doubtless feels like a victim. He will soon be happy 
in the change. I will write you, when I arrive in Bremen. 


13 This was Mrs. Lincoln’s first visit to Washington since she left the White House 
for Chicago in May, 1865. 
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On Thursday morning, I will write you a line, where to direct 
a letter in Bremen—and so soon as you receive the direction— 
write to me directed to Bremen—-so that I may hear from you, 
so soon as I arrive there. I will be feeling, very anxious about 
you,—we sail on Thursday. No more happy hours, with you, 
for a long time, perhaps never again in this world. The change 
from this gloomy earth, to be forever reunited to my idolized 
husband & my darling Willie, would be happiness indeed! 
I write very hastily. Oh that I could see you, before I leave. 
With love to all—I remain, forever yours 
Mary LINCOLN. 

Address your next letter to me—to the care of Brothers 

“Kulenkampft” Bremen— 


HOTEL D’ ANGLETERRE 
FRANKFORT A’MAIN 
Dec 13TH. ‘68’ 

My DEAR Mrs. SLATAPER: 

In this distant land, how can I sufficiently express the 
great pleasure, your kind letter, has afforded me! It is such 
a pleasure to be thus remembered, when we are separated 
from those we truly love! 

I came to Frankfort, expecting to remain a week, and 
now Christmas, is almost upon us. When I was reading 
“John Ross Bean’s” description of a winter & very especially 
a “Christmas” in Frankfort, I then scarcely expected to be 
here, to witness & pass through similar scenes. It was in the 
famous Alleghanies, last summer, that his account was read. 
Certainly I expect in no place on the habitable globe, do they 
make greater prepartions for these holy days, than in F. There 
appears more to tempt one here than elsewhere—the shops 
are very beautiful and the [ visit? }ing Americans [are} said 
to have increased the prices." We are considered in Europe 


14 The original letter is torn and the missing words and letters have been supplied 
in brackets. 
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(& very justly) a most prodigal people—and this place has 
become a great resort for more quiet Americans. We have 
quite a little colony, at our hotel—which is considered the 
aristocratic one, in F. All the nobility stop here, coGnts, dukes 
& dutchesses abound in the house, and on my table, their cards 
are frequently laid. Yet in consideration of poor health & 
deep mourning, I have of course accepted no dinner invita- 
tions & have kept very quiet. Popp, the most charming of 
all dress makers, who receives many orders from America, 
and makes for the royal family of Prussia & all the nobility, 
has just made me up some heavy mourning silks, richly 
trimmed with crape. The Aeaviest blk English Crape here, 
is only in our money $1.50cts per yard. think of it! when in 
war times—I once gave, ten dollars per yard, for the heaviest! 
He (Popp has made dresses for Queen Victoria’s daughters 
so long, that a few years since, when [she passed} through 
[F. an]}d stopped at this house—she sent for him & of course 
he obeyed the summons. He is a very modest man & never 
speaks of it himself. How different some of our boastful 
Americans, would be! I like Frankfort exceedingly, the true 
secret is, I suppose I am enjoying peace, which in my deepest, 
heart rending sorrow, I was not allowed, in my native land! 
I find it quite as expensive here as in America & as I am urged 
by my physicians to proceed to Italy very soon—at least I ex- 
pect to start about the 22d of January & remain until 1st April. 
That fearful, sorrowful month, will be spent very quietly here 
on my return. I wish those dear eyes of yours, could become 
clairvoyant & visit sunny Italy—its churches, paintings & all 
objects of interest with me. What happiness it would be if 
you, were only with me! I am beginning to realise, why it is, 
that Europe spoils so many men & especially women. There 
is [a }n ind{ ependen|ce here [and a reverence} which we do 
not dream of in America. My rooms are on the same floor 
with Consul Murphy & wife, Mrs Mason of N.Y. & Mrs 
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General Robert Allen & daughter of U.S. Army.” Mrs M. is 
the wife of the Organ Mason, a very superior woman, we are 
much together—yet the attraction is so different—from what 
I feel towards you. Her children have been so long going 
to school here, & she has been in Germany, so much herself, 
that she has imbibed many of their philosophical ideas, which 
are often startling to me. She requires that softness of char- 
acter, without which no woman, can be lovely. Notwith- 
standing I like her. I can perceive that she has been de- 
moralised, as we called our Army men often. On yesterday, 
two American gentlemen friends, called to see me, they asked 
me, if I was homesick. I told them I pined for a glass of 
American ice water—the latter here is impossible & really 
dangerous to drink. Wine, of course is universally used & 
yet I have never seen a person the least intoxicated. [A fe}w 
days since, I visited a building 1,000 one thousand years old, 
to see the portraits of about fifty German Emperors, some of 
them older than the building. The chairs on which these men 
sat, the stone floors, on which they trod, every thing, of course 
possesses a charm for me—as I advance in my travels, the in- 
terest will certainly increase. I am sending you, my dear 
friend, a tedious account of my movements, write me, I pray 
you & tell me what dear Mrs Gross & yourself are doing. The 
weather is so mild here, at present, that my fire has died out, 
so different, from your weather I suspect. I often here from 
Robert & Mary—the latter writes me often calling me ‘“Dear 
Mother—” and says she is so happy. Wonders whether I 
am not almost ready to return to them. Dear child, it may 
be a weary day, ere I recross the broad Atlantic, not that my 
thoughts, will not be daily, hourly with you all so deaf rly 
be}loved. I am convinced, the longer I live, that life & 
its’ blessings are not so entirely unjustly distributed, are [sic] 
when we are suffering greatly, we are inclined to suppose. My 


15 Murphy was the American consul at Frankfurt; Mrs. Henry Mason, wife of the 
co-founder of the Mason and Hamlin Organ Company; and Brigadier General Robert 
Allen, formerly of Springfield. 
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home for so many years, was so rich in love & happiness; now 
I am so lonely & isolated—whilst others live on in a careless 
lukewarm state—not appearing to fill Longfellow’s measure. 
“Into each life, some rain must fall.’”** I have read his 
“Tragedies,[’’} there is no doubt, but what he is a spiritualist 
—Himself & daughter are now in Paris. I hope we will all 
meet “somewhere.” Taddie, has some little Christmas re- 
membrances for your daughter & Mrs Gross’—which, I hope 
ere long, he will have an opportunity to send. He likes his 
school"’ & is a most affectionate, amiable tempered child— 
he is recovering from his homesickness. Do write me so soon 
as you receive this—so that I may hear from you, before 1 
leave for Italy. With much love to all your family, Mrs 
Gross & husband I remain with much affection. 
{ ALW }AYS YoURS—M{ ary} LINCOLN 
Will you be able to decipher this scraw[1}? M. L. 


NICE, FRANCE. FEB 17TH. ’69. 
My DEAR Mrs SLATAPER: 

I have been anxiously hoping to receive an answer to my 
last, for a long time. As I have written to Frankfort for letters, 
I trust in a day or two, I may be favored. After the first of 
January, cold weather set in and I became so greatly indis- 
posed about six weeks since, that my physicians insisted upon 
my going South, so here I am and have been, for the last two 
or three weeks. I left it so cold, in Germany, on arriving here, 
I find the weather as sunny & balmy as June with us. Flowers 
growing in the gardens, oranges on the trees, my windows 


16 The quotation is from the third stanza of Longfellow’s “The Rainy Day.” His 
New England Tragedies, dealing with the witchcraft mania at Salem, Mass., in 1692, 
was published in 1868. 

17 Tad attended Professor D. Hohagen’s school in Frankfurt for six quarters, from 
Oct. 26, 1868 to Apr. 26, 1870, paying as tuition per quarter 150 florins ($87.75 to 
$96 according to fluctuations in exchange). His guardianship papers in the Illinois 
State Historical Library show revealing purchases and payments. Besides German and 
French, he took English lessons from a private tutor. In 1869 he traveled to Mannheim 
and Heidelberg during the Easter recess, to Paris during the April-July quarter, and 
made a four-day excursion through the Palatinate during the next quarter. 
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open all day, looking out upon the calm, blue Mediterranean. 
The contrast is inconceaveable. I live out in the open air & 
am gradually finding myself, grow stronger day by day, for 
I had been very sick in Frankfort. Another winter, will find 
me here, I think much earlier in the season. For more reasons 
than my health, am I congratulating myself that I am in the 
South of Europe, quite removed from hostile American news- 
papers. For as you are aware I have made a formal applica- 
tion to Congress, for a pension, which is my due—and for 
this brave act, at this time, | suppose according to custom, I 
am being most unmercifully assailed." The only papers, I 
have seen, since I have been here—have been the N.Y. Times, 
Tribune & Herald, and they all, with one accord, urge my 
rights. I am wot in the least hopeful, that justice, will me 
{sic} done me & I am anticipating a refusal. Doubtless they 
are tomahaw[k}ing me now, to slay me afterwards! Nous 
verrons, yet I greatly fear my misgivings will prove correct. 
How dearly I would love to see you once again & talk over 
so many many things. If my health improves, my sight-seeing 
has only commenced. En route to Nice, I stopped for a day 
or two at Baden to see a lady from America, who resides most 
of the time in Europe. We visited a castle near Baden, where 
the veritable “White Lady,{”’} is said, delights most to dwell, 
and where Napoleon signed his memorable treaty, in roam- 
ing over the immense building, I said to our two attendants 
“have you ever seen her’’—to which of course, they both re- 
plied—‘‘We often do.” As you know the Germans are very 
superstitious, and from the King of Prussia, down to his 
humblest subject, believe in her frequent appearance. Speak- 
ing of royalty, reminds me that my dress swept past the Prus- 
sian Princess, on yesterday, in a Turkish store. She had alighted 
from her carriage and was selecting some gorgeous table- 
covers—our eyes met & we looked earnestly at each other, yet 
until she left the store, I did not know, who she was. Of 


“18 A pension of $3,000 per annum was granted to Mrs. Lincoln on July 19, 1870, 
over strenuous opposition. 
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course she will always remain in ignorance, regarding me. 
Such is life! There are so many with Nobility attached to 
their names in this country, who live in apartments, and do 
not assume, ear as much as our nouveaux riches! 1 had so 
much to harrass & excite me at home, in America, that I think 
it is the best thing, I could have done to “place the waters, 
between myself & unkindness,” at present. Yet the distance 
only draws me nearer to the few, I loved so—truly. In con- 
sequence, should I ever regain my health & my strength of 
mind partially even returns to me, the restoration to those so 
dear to me, will be, a// the sweeter. Oh if you were only with 
me here! Was there ever such a climate, such a sunshine, such 
air?—You cannot turn for flowers, beautiful bouquets, thrust 
into your very face. I never return from my walks without 
my hands being filled—and yet to me, they bring sad, deeply 
painful memories. I often wonder, how I could have touched 
them. Time brings to me, no healing on its wing and I shall 
be only too glad, when my mission, which I know, to be my 
precious child Taddie, is completed, to be rejoined to my 
dearly loved ones, who have only ‘“‘gone before.” Such a 
dream as I had of my idolized Willie, last night. Some day, 
I will tell you a//. I took the liberty of sending—your daugh- 
ter & Mrs Gross’, lately a simple set of amber each. I trust 
ere this, they have received them. I have also crosses of the 
same, for them—and it was yesterday, when I was selecting 
you both, two fans, that pleased me well & which I will send, 
when I return to Frankfort—that the Crown Princess & my- 
self met face to face— 

Will you be able to read such a scrawl? 

Present my kindest regards to Mrs Gross & the rest of 
your families. Also please, do—do—wtite soon, directed to 
me at Frankfort—on the Maine, “Care of Phillip Nicol 
Schmidt bankers.” 

EVER YOURS MOST AFFECTIONATELY 
Mary LINCOLN 
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FRANKFURT: A.M. 
AUG. 21sT 69— 
My DEAR Mrs SLATAPER: 

On my return from Scotland, three days since, I found 
your most acceptable letter quietly awaiting me written now, 
so many weeks since. Taddie & myself had been absent from 
this place seven weeks & have been so far north in Europe, 
as to see daylight closing in upon us at eleven o’clockh—P.M. 
and morning light, at 3. A.M. Our old & dear friend, Dr 
Smith,"” 73—years of age & very feeble, anticipating that he 
will not live much longer & desirous of seeing us before his 
departure, insisted so much upon our visit to him this sum- 
mer, that we concluded to do so. We went to London via 
Paris, remaining at the latter place only 5 days, but sight see- 
ing every moment of our time. In London—the kind good 
old man, came down by steamer & met us—there we also re- 
mained 5. days. Beautiful, glorious Scotland, has spoilt me 
for every other Country! It appears to me, that we saw every 
place, yet I presume we might remain five months there, con- 
tinually travelling round, without doing so. We visited— 
Abbotsford, Dryburgh abbey—passed six days in charming 
Edinburgh—seeing oh so much! Glascow, journey on the 
Clyde—all through the west of dear old Scotia, Burn’s birth 
place, saw the nook in the wall—where he first saw /ight, 
went to Greenoch—heaved a sigh, over poor ‘Highland 
Mary’s” grave—went out into the ocean—entered Fingal’s 
cave Visited Glencoe—Castles innumerable—Balmoral— 
Drummond the latter perfectly fairy land visited GLAMIS 
castle—saw the room & the bed on which poor king Duncan 


19 The Rev. Dr. James Smith (1801-1871), pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Springfield 1849-1856 (Mrs. Lincoln overestimated his age by five years). 
Dr. Smith preached Eddie Lincoln’s funeral sermon on Feb. 2, 1850, and received 
Mrs. Lincoln into the membership of the church Apr. 13, 1852. President Lincoln 
appointed his son Hugh Smith consul at Dundee, Scotland in 1861. Because of poor 
health Hugh had to turn the management of the office over to his father, and Lin- 
coln’s nomination of the Rev. James Smith for the consulate was confirmed by the 
Senate Feb. 18, 1863. Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln (Abraham Lincoln 
Assn. ed., 1953), VI: 51-52, 58; references to Dr. Smith in the diary of Mrs. William 
M. Black in this Journal (Spring, 1955), 59-64. 
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was murdered. Stepped on the same step—that Mary Queen 
of Scots, jumped into the canoe—from her prison home at 
Lochleven. 1 cannot begin to enumerate, all the places of 
interest we visited. I am convinced, that I shall never again 
be able to arouse myself to take such another interest in any 
other country, I may chance to visit. I hastened back as 
Taddie, had been delayed, ten days after the commencement 
of his school. We returned via—Ostend—Brussels went out 
to the battle field of Waterloo. I returned here—with rather 
a heavy heart, my usual accompaniment, of the last few years. 
But have had a very agreeable surprise in finding a very par- 
ticular friend with her family—from Philadelphia a most 
charming lady, she had searched for me every where written 
me letters enquiring my wherabouts when I was in Sc— 
went out to Homburg,” and strange to say—but it will not 
surprise either you or ]—the day after my return—stopping 
myself, at an hotel here, where I never dreamed I should be 
she came here also—bag & baggage—as she said in quest of 
me. She is now here—and we sat up in my room last night 
& until 3. this morning—talking over former happy days. We 
were very intimate in Washington. They remain in E. three 
years & I suppose we will be much together. Her name is 
Mrs James Orne of Phil—they are immensely wealthy & she 
is as unaffected & overflowing with love for her friends, as 
if she were penniless. She is accompanied by two very sweet 
young daughters—her maid & valet. I forgot to mention a 
brother. She is very much shocked—that I should have no 
waiting woman & says a better time—is coming for me. Poor 
Me! Heaven grant it. Her brother, Charles O'Neil, is a 
member of Congress, from Phil. They are a very delightful 
family—and has written to me continually, since the fearful 
loss—of my darling husband. If you remember, her writing 
me when we were at Bedford, to come on to Phil & make her 


20 Homburg, famous for its hats, is in the state of Hesse-Nassau, a short distance 
from Frankfurt. 
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a visit—before sailing for E. I wish you knew, this sweet 
woman. She said it was an irresistible impulse, for her two 
or three { days?} ago, to leave Homburg—for F. & on enter- 
ing the hotel, remarked to her daughters—"‘I have a presenti- 
ment, that Mrs Lincoln, is in this house’ and before she had 
taken off her bonnet—she was in my room & we sat up that 
whole night together too. A gentleman next door, knocked 
several times, during the night saying “ladies, I should like 
to sleep some.” We amused ourselves very much, over his 
discomforture, last night—another sufferer—rang the bell— 
for the waiter & quiet at 2 /y oclock THIS A.M. 

Please burn this & oblige me, by telling no one save 
Mrs Gross of my recent journey to S. Will explain here- 
after— 


{ MARY LINCOLN } 


LEAMINGTON ENGLAND 
Nov. 7TH. 1870. 
My DEAR Mrs SLATAPER: 

It has been more than a year, since I have received one of 
your very agreeable & most welcome letters. With my own 
heart, so filled with love for you, I cannot understand your 
painful silence. Can it be that I am forgetten [sic], whilst 
memory of you, dear dear friend, is so fresh & unimpaired? 

We have left Germany, some months since & we have 
been here, most of the time, for the last two months. We are 
three hours & half, by rail from London, where I have been, 
very frequently. This place, is the garden spot of England, 
Kenilworth Castle three miles distant, Warwick Castle—sti// 
nearer—and Stratford on Avon—nine miles distant." Only 
pleasant drives all of them—& spots, where I have lingered, 


21 After leaving Dr. Hohagen’s school Tad spent two months at a school in 
Oberursel, Germany. With the approach of the Franco-Prussian War they left Ger- 
many for England. Leamington in Warwickshire, 98 miles northwest of London, is 
still a favorite health resort noted for its baths. 
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with so much pleasure. Would that you had been with me! 
As much as I prized your charming society, in the Alleghanies 
—which appears to me, so “long, long ago’ your presence, 
would be doubly dear to me, now. Taddie, became quite a 
proficient in the German language, & is now studying very 
diligently, under an English tutor—7 hours—each day. I have 
been reading, a letter book—which made me think much of 
you. It is called, “Gates ajar,’ by Mrs Phillipps* do get it 
& read it—it is by an American lady, & has created quite a 
sensation in Europe, this Autumn. I have wandered—over 
the greater portion of Europe—and have become, weary of 
sight seeing. Oh that I could see you this night, to converse 
with you, about ever so many things. Only care for me, as I 
have for you & I will be satisfied. 

Do write me immediately. 

Whilst life lasts—& afterwards—I shall always love you. 
Please present my regards to dear Mrs. Gross—your own 
family & Please write me on receipt of this, directed to me, 


Care of Phillipp N. Schmidt Banker, Frankfurt a Maine Ger- 
many. I remain, your loving friend 
Mary LINCOLN. 


{ CHICAGO} THURSDAY JULY 27TH. [1871?} 
My VERY DEAR FRIEND 
In my great great agony of mind, I write you.“ I pray 
you, by all that is merciful to come to this place—if but for 
a few days—I feel that I must see you. Can you not come next 
Monday—each day we could be together. My son’s health 
required that he should [lea}ve town, for two weeks, 


22 The Gates Ajar, by Mrs. H. D. Ward (1844-1911), who wrote under the 
— Elizabeth Phelps (not Phillipps), was published by Fields & Co. of Boston in 
1869 

23 The envelope accompanying the letter is postmarked “Chicago July 27” and 
addressed: “Mrs. Felician Slatafer/ Pittsburg/ Penn./ care of—/ F. Slataper Esq/ 
Civil Engineer.” Tad had died of pleurisy on July 15, 1871 at Chicago. Robert. had 
aided in caring for him during his last illness; Tad’s Chicago funeral was held at 
Robert’s house, and Robert accompanied the body to Springfield where Tad was 
buried in the Lincoln Tomb. 
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promised him that I would remain in his house. A gentleman 
friend occupies his only spare room at night yet each day 
I am entirely alone, in my fearful sorrow. Come, come to me 
My daughter in law is absent with her sick Mother— 
LOVINGLY YOUR BROKEN HEARTED FRIEND 
M L 


It is very cool in C. 


653. WABASH Av [CHICAGO } 
Oct. 4TH. 1871. 


My DEAR Mrs. SLATAPER: 

I have been so utterly prostrated—by my deep deep grief, 
that my health has completely given away. Latterly, I am 
suffering greatly, with violent palpitation of the heart—which 
has become the cause of much [unJeasiness to my friends. 
Consequently, I am ordered perfect quiet—as much as can 
be obtained by a person so broken-hearted as my poor self. 


As anxious as I am to see you, I feel that 7t zs best, at present 
that we do not meet. Bleeding wounds, would only be opened 
afresh, in God’s Own Time—I May grow calmer, yet I very 
much doubt it. As grievous as other bereavements have been, 
not one great sorrow, ever approached the agony of this. My 
idolized & devoted son, torn from me, when he had bloomed 
into such a noble, promising youth. I will write you soon 
again, in the meantime—Do write. 
YOUR DEEPLY AFFLICTED FRIEND 
M L. 


MONDAY MORNING JULY 13TH [1874?}* 
My DEAR Mrs SLATAPER: 
I wrote you a note a week since directed to Cresson 
Sfprings}. urging you, from the depths of an agonized 


24 The only year between the beginning of Mrs. Lincoln’s acquaintance with Mrs. 
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bereaved heart to come to me if only for a day or two. 

I-have been prostrated by illness—& by a grief—that the 
grave alone can soften. Could you not pass the 15t4.—with 
me. With a world of love—believe me your deeply attached 
friend 


M. L. 
I have just received a letter from my son, who left here 
by order of his physician, being so ill & worn out. He will 
not return before next Saturday. Come, come to me. 


Slataper (1868) and her death (1882) in which July 13 fell on Monday was 1874. 
However, the New York Herald of July 6 of that year says that “Mrs. Abraham Lincoln 
landed at Cherbourg from New York June 22, and went to Paris.” Very little in- 
formation is available as to Mrs. Lincoln’s whereabouts in 1874; her house on West 
Washington Street in Chicago was sold that summer, but this might have been done 
through an agent. When Mrs. Lincoln wrote this letter she was evidently in the 
United States, or she could not have hoped that Mrs. Slataper would reach her within 
two days from the date of her letter. July 15 was the anniversary of Tad’s death. 





METHODISTS AND “BUTTERNUTS” 
IN THE OLD NORTHWEST ~* 


By RALPH E. Morrow 


HE Methodist Episcopal Church, the most numerous Prot- 

estant body in the states of the Northwest and unexcelled 
in its wealth, claimed a paramount role in the struggle between 
the North and the South. “While the churches were gener- 
ally . . . loyal, Methodism was intensely so and . . . contributed 
more than any other to the . .. Union cause,” wrote an Indiana 
Methodist. Another declared that “Methodism .. . has been 
the agency of the nation’s deliverance.” Other denominations 
conceded that the Methodists represented ‘‘a respectable pray- 
ing force... voting force and shooting force.” 


1 Northwestern Christian Advocate {Chicago}, Nov. 22, 1861, Apr. 1, 1863; 
Fernandez C. Holliday, Indiana Methodism: Being an Account of the Introduction, 
Progress and Present State of Methodism in the State ... Down to 1872 (Cincinnati, 
1872), 153; Western Christian Advocate {Cincinnati}, Nov. 23, 1864. Standard 
presentations of the sectional cross currents in the Old Northwest and their origins 
are Clyde H. Hubbart, The Older Middle West, 1840-1880 (New York, 1936); and 
Albert L. Kohlmeier, The Old Northwest as the Keystone of the Arch of the Federal 
Union (Bloomington, Ind., 1938). A semi-anthology of Northern clerical attitudes 
toward the Civil War is Chester F. Dunham, The Attitude of the Northern Clergy 
toward the South (Toledo, Ohio, 1942). For an over-all view of Methodist partici- 
pation see William W. Sweet, The Methodist Episcopal Church and the Civil War 
(Cincinnati, 1912). 
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The mobilization of public opinion through pulpit and 
press was an important part of the Methodist contribution. 
Abraham Lincoln reportedly said, ‘‘Her bishops . . . and pastors 
have a wonderful formative influence on the masses of the 
people,” and this power was used to whip to renewed exer- 
tions a section which sometimes faltered in its purpose. The 
slogan “Methodism is loyalty” took an ostentatious place in 
the church’s discipline. ‘‘A man cannot be loyal to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and at the same time be . . . [in] the 
slightest degree . . . disloyal to the government.” By a mean- 
ingful analogy a parson expressed the archetype of Methodist 
patriotism: “Paul, in death, was not more loyal to his Lord 
than I... am to the cause of the Union.’” 

Most Methodists discountenanced ‘‘faint-hearted endorse- 
ment as well as avowed opposition.” They were entreated 
“to send up prayers unceasingly’” in order “to strengthen the 
arm of the government and paralyze that of the enemy.” 
There could be no middle ground; those who “did not . . . 
speak boldly out” gave “evidence of being-on the side of the 
rebellion.” ‘To be neutral, or so concealed in using words 
and acts as to give no public assurance of loyalty is to be 
in opposition to the Government,” asserted a prominent Meth- 
odist. A southern Illinois assembly resolved to “regard the 
man who is unwilling to take a position positively in favor 
of his country ... as... unworthy of a place... in the 
Methodist Church.” The first specification against a preacher 
suspected of disloyalty was “a failure to identify himself with 
any of the movements looking to a support of the govern- 
ment.’”* 


2 Sylvester Weeks, ed., A Life’s Retrospect. Autobiography of Granville Moody 
(New York and Cincinnati, 1890), 447; Central Christian Advocate [{St. Louis}, 
Oct. 1, 1863, Oct. 26, 1864; Minutes of the Southern Illinois Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 1863 (St. Louis, 1863), 37; John Lanahan to Matthew 
Simpson, June 27, 1864 (Matthew Simpson Papers, Library of Congress). 

3 Chicago Tribune, Sept. 30, 1863; Minutes of the Indiana Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1863 (Cincinnati, 1863), 18-19; Indiana True 
Republican {Centerville}, July 30, 1863; Central Christian Advocate, Aug. 13, Oct. 8, 
1863; Illinois State Register {Springfield}, Oct. 11, 1863. 
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Editor Charles Elliot, whose Central Christian Advocate 
of St. Louis was the official Methodist weekly for central and 
southern Illinois, thought Methodists were ‘bound to recog- 
nize on moral . . . and scriptural principles” prosecution of 
the war ‘to the entire subjugation of the rebellion,” the 
Emancipation Proclamation, “the . . . policy . . . of arming 
the Negroes,” “confiscation of the property of rebels,” and 
“the conscription law.” In this program he had a host of 
Methodist companions. The Illinois Conference of 1863 
commended as “‘scriptural” the “proclamation . . . declaring 
the slaves free . . . the enforcement of the conscript act, the 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus . . . and the policy of 
arming the Negroes.” Some concluded that the Methodist 
clergy had “come to believe in the infallibility of the... 
administration” and remodeled ‘‘the church into a society for 
the dissemination of Republican ideas.’”* 

Methodist clergymen often candidly discussed the me- 
chanics of politics. Through pulpit and press they declared 
that ‘‘all but sympathizers . . . vote the Republican ticket” 
and ‘‘the aims . . . of the Democracy . . . are . . . antagonistic 
to those of the Bible.” Irascible worshipers were known to 
complain because “every issue of . . . [a} church paper con- 
tainfed} pleas for votes to sustain a political party which 
ought to be removed” and “ they [ were} called upon to listen 
to... Republican . . . prayers and preachings.” Methodist 
editorials used “sympathizers,” ‘“‘traitors’” and “Democrats” 
as synonymous. An Illinois preacher attributed the blame 
for the delay in the Union march of conquest to the mali- 
cious intrigue “‘of a large party at the North calling itself the 
Democracy [ which} was taken into Southern pay.” War had 
sifted the North into “patriots and Democrats,” and a clerical 
journalist wrote in 1864, “If even there were one Methodist 


4 Central Christian Advocate, Aug. 13, 1863; Illinois State Register, Oct. 11, 1863; 
Salem (Ill.) Advocate, Dec. 24, 1863; Lancaster (Ohio) Eagle, Dec. 31, 1863; Stark 
County Democrat {Canton, Ohio}, Apr. 27, 1864. 
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. who would vote for peace [and} Pendleton . . . we hope 
never to know him.’” 

A ministerial audience greeted a ‘“‘radical . . . fanatical 
speech” by Governor Richard Yates of Illinois with “loud 
cheering . . . clapping of hands, stamping of feet . . . pious 
exclamations . . . and the most boisterous demonstrations of 
applause.” Bishop Matthew Simpson ignited emotional ex- 
plosions which any orator would have envied when a throng 
of itinerant preachers in Cincinnati “waved . . . handkerchiefs 
and hats . . . screamed and shouted, and saluted and stamped, 
and clapped and wept and laughed in wild excitement.” 
Sermons ‘‘full of blood, fury {and} politics” were greeted 
by a response which partook ‘more of a. . . carousal than 
even an ordinary political meeting.” “Eyes suffused with tears 
of gratitude,” full-throated shouts, or ear-splitting renditions 
of the Doxology in commemoration of Union military vic- 
tories, favorable election results and major items of legisla- 
tion were regarded by some ecclesiastics as timely fruits of 
Methodist orthodoxy." 

Clergymen also moved out of the pulpit to teach lessons 
in civic morality. Reporters frequently noted that “one or 
two ministerial brethren . . . spoke at the great rally on elec- 
tion eve.” At Union demonstrations in Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois “the ‘Reverends’ [were} so numerous that the . . . 
meetings might be mistaken for Methodist conferences.” Edi- 
tor John M. Reid of the Methodist organ at Cincinnati cau- 
tioned parsons attracted to the hustings to eschew “epithets 
... Slang phrases . . . passion . . . and personalities” and deal 
only “in high, noble purifying principles.” However, Gran- 
ville Moody of Ohio, one of the best-known pastors to ‘render 


5 Central Christian Advocate, Nov. 26, 1863, Nov. 2, 1864; Highland Weekly 
News {Hillsborough, Ohio], July 28, 1864; Northwestern Christian Advocate, Jan. 
13, Sept. 2, 1864; Western Christian Advocate, Sept. 9, 1863; James B. Shaw, 
Twelve Years in America: Being Observations on the Country, the People, Institutions 
and Religion (London and Chicago, 1867), 112. 

6 Illinois State Register, Oct. 11, 1863; Northwestern Christian Advocate, Jan. 
13, Oct. 12, 1863, Oct. 5, 1864; The Crisis [Columbus, Ohio], June 22, 1864; Cin- 
cinnati Daily Commercial, Nov. 28, 1863; Central Christian Advocate, Mar. 15, 1865. 
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. efficient service in . . . congressional and presidential 
campaigns” was declared to be unexcelled in the art of 
“skinning copperheads, crushing butternuts, and flaying peace- 
men.” Preachers turned stump speakers, said their opponents, 
quickly became “adept at Billingsgate equal to the . . . brawni- 
est fish woman” and compensated for the dearth of electioneer- 
ing experience by robust vigor. A newspaperman called the 
clergy a more “effective ally of the {Republican} party . . . 
than even the . . . partisanship of the press.’”’ 

Criticisms that Methodists had “combined religion with 
politics so cunningly as to make it difficult to say which . 
was the . . . object of its mission” were parried with more 
abruptness than finesse. Though a few fashionable pastors 
fancied themselves “above . . . mere partisanship [and] in 
the higher region of true patriotism,” many others made “‘no 
disclaimer in reference to meddling with politics. ” “To preach 
the gospel and not ‘meddle with politics’ is an absurdity,” 
roared one preacher who attributed to ‘the Devil” the ‘false 
doctrine . . . that politics are independent of the church.” 
Southern Illinois Methodists officially called it a “mistake” 
that “‘politics . . . must be surrendered . . . to the keeping of 
political hucksters.”” An Ohio manifesto read, “As we . 
approximate more nearly to the character of . . . Jesus Christ, 
we shall become ‘more rabid in politics.’ Sporadic admoni- 
tions that “the policies of the administration . . . are simply 
political questions . . . with which ministers . . . have nothing 
to do” were impatiently brushed off with the curt comment 
“The ring is copper.”* 

As a corollary, Methodism also winnowed the human 
chaff from its midst. “While those at the front kill rattle- 


7 New Albany (Ind.) Weekly Ledger, Oct. 7, 1863, quoting Cairo (Ill.) News; 
Western Christian Advocate, Mar. 2, Nov. 9, 1864; Christian Advocate & Journal 
{New York}, Nov. 10, 1864; Cincinnati Enquirer, Apr. 26, 1863; Salem Advocate, 
Dec. 24, 1863; Chicago Times, Jan. 6, 1864. 

8 Lancaster Eagle, Jan. 14, 1864; Central Christian Advocate, Sept. 10, Oct. 1, 
1863, Aug. 17, 1864; Zion’s Herald [Boston], Feb. 17, Oct. 12, 1864; Nashville (Ill.) 
Journal, Aug. 4, 1864; Minutes of the Southern Illinois Conference, 1861, p. 32. 
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snakes, we at home must kill copperheads,” cried a discharged 
chaplain. Thomas Eddy, from his Chicago editorial seat, rec- 
ommended “the social outlawry of every man and woman .. . 
whose position is doubtful.’ Many resolutions of local and 
regional gatherings declared that “members ... who are... 
constantly speaking evil of the Chief Magistrate . . . ought 
to be expelled from... the church.” An Indianapolis preacher 
interrupted the communion service “to cut off every butter- 
nut in the congregation” while a colleague in Lafayette pref- 
aced his Sunday expulsion ceremony by remarking, “I don’t 
want a copperhead in my congregation.” Even more expediti- 
ously an Illinois presiding elder ousted “‘so-called Confederate 
sympathizers” from the churches of his district by “writing 
such words as ‘copperheads’ ” beside their names on the mem- 
bership rolls.’ 

The crusade to make Methodist affiliation “prima facie 
evidence of loyalty” encountered occasional “unreasonable and 
wicked opposition” from “craven graybacks.” Political con- 
tention spawned “bitter feeling to an alarming extent . 
among members of . . . the church,” and a vociferous minority 
declared against ‘the use of the Methodist church to throw 
off .. . foul-mouthed slang.” Country editors noted at times 
that “the larger portion of the Democratic audience arose and 
left the house” when preachers “raked open the hot embers 
for the whole genus of copperhead sinners.” 

Irate communicants occasionally resorted to more obnox- 
ious tactics. “Bedaubing the seats with eggs’ temporarily 


® Central Christian Advocate, Oct. 15, 1863; Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
Aug. 17, 1864; Nashville Journal, Feb. 5, 1864; Vevay (Ind.) Reveille, Nov. 10, 1864; 
New Albany Weekly Ledger, Oct. 7, 1863, quoting Indianapolis Journal; Terre Haute 
Daily Express, Oct. 18, 1863; Minutes of the Central Illinois Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 1864 (Chicago, 1864), 28. Churchmen admitted 
“many” expulsions and withdrawals from Methodism and those victimized said 
“thousands.” See Central. Western and Northwestern Christian Advocates, passim 
during the war years. 

10 Chicago Tribune, Oct. 11, 1863; Northwestern Christian Advocate, Aug. 17, 
1864; Central Christian Advocate, Mar. 25, 1865; West Union (Ohio) Democratic 
Union, Feb. 19, 1864; Freeport (Ill.) Weekly Journal, May 11, 1864; Fulton County 
Ledger {Canton, IIl.}, May 31, 1864. 
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closed a Crawford County (Ohio) church, but this pales by 
comparison with the phial of skunk’s essence which “butter- 
nut rowdies” deposited in the heating system of an Illinois 
edifice. During eighty days in 1863-1864 “church windows 
. .. [ were} smashed to pieces” and there occurred the “severe 
whipping [of a} pious ‘loyalist,’ ‘‘a vehement whack . . . 
followed by a really tremendous barrage,” and a “sudden 
and unceremonious attack ... ona... slimy copperhead.” 
Clerical personnel were meticulously screened. After 
“close questionings and trying investigations” Methodist 
preachers throughout the Northwest could say, ‘The taint 
of disloyalty is not to be found upon us.” This unity ‘in love 
and devotion to the government’ was only reached through 
accusations and punishments; some clergymen searched out 
aberrations in the behavior of their fellows. A preacher in 
southeastern Indiana bragged that he was ‘doing more for 
the church . . . than in any other period of {his} life” because 
he had added to his pastoral routine “exposing and . . . run- 
ning off butternut ministers.” “Strong inferences of disloyalty” 
were sometimes drawn from little besides a ‘‘leer of the eye 
. sadness of the face . . . sorrow of the eyebrows [and] 
hitching and harping.” Because he carelessly selected ‘for 
his daily associates those known to be in sympathy with re- 
bellion” an Illinois resident placed his ministerial status in 
jeopardy; an elder was convicted for deriving pleasure from 
the Chicago Times and the Cincinnati Enquirer, “sheets only 
fit to be... read by . . . traitors.” The charge that Methodists 
“treated . . . the pure spirit of Christianity as a traitorous 
sentiment” gained substance from ecclesiastical censures on 
ministers audacious enough to tell parishioners that “the South 
fully believes she is right as much as we do” and that “there 
is as much deep mourning over the South as there is here in 
the North,” or who “expected to vote for Vallandigham,” 


11 Northwestern Christian Advocate, Feb. 25, 1863; Fremont (Ohio) Journal, 
May 15, 1863; Ohio State Journal [Columbus], Dec. 21, 1863; Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Dec. 31, 1863, Jan. 14, 1864; Menard County Axis {Petersburg, Ill.], Feb. 6, 1864. 
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“made speeches at democratic meetings in company with .. . 
copperheads,” ran “‘for office on the copperhead ticket” or 
denounced “the means employed to preserve the Union.” 

Peter Cartwright, shielded by a certain immunity derived 
from his long service to the church, publicly rebuked the IIli- 
nois Conference for “political proscription” during its stormy 
sessions of 1863. Many people became convinced that ‘‘adhe- 
sion to the party in power . . . not piety . . . constitute{d]} the 
title to church fellowship.” One preacher wondered whether 
“as a matter of compensation’ the officialdom had been ‘‘paid 
a substantial patronage [by} . . . the Central Republican Com- 
mittee.” Opponents of Lincoln reiterated that “Methodists 
... do not want Democrats in their church” and “believe that 
no Democrat can go to heaven.” One bucolic sister, “once 
a Methodist,” added: “I isn’t now, I is a dimmycrat.” A 
crusty old veteran of religious feuding contemplated request- 
ing “‘one half of the time each Sunday in behalf of the Demo- 
cratic party.” A Vallandigham supporter advised ‘Democrats, 
where they are in a majority,” to “seize control and rid the 
church . . . of its false priests.” Other Protestant denomina- 
tions, with an eye out for their own interests, beckoned dis- 
contented Methodists. An Episcopal rector suggested his com- 
munion as one ‘where men of different political sentiments 
. .. May worship in peace.””* 








12 Northwestern Christian Advocate, Oct. 21, 1863; Minutes of the Northern 
Indiana Conference, 1863, p. 28; Aurora (Ind.) Commercial, Nov. 19, 1863; I/linois 
State Register, Oct. 11, 13, 14, 1863; Central Christian Advocate, Sept. 24, Nov. 26, 
1863; Salem Advocate, Jan. 7, 1864; Minutes of the Southeastern Indiana Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1864 (Cincinnati, 1864), 11-12; 
Jacob Ditzler, Philosophy of the History of the Church from the Times of Christ till 
the Present (St. Louis, 1866), 295; Minutes of the Indiana Conference, 1861, p. 10. 

13 The writer has discovered fourteen instances of impeachment for disloyalty 
in the three states bordering on the Ohio River, about half of which resulted in 
acquittals. To these must be added others catalogued under “immorality” or “un- 
christian and unministerial conduct,’ a number of unrecorded cases and some who 
retired to escape justice or out of sheer disgust. I/limois State Register, Oct. 14, 1863; 
Cincinnati Enquirer, Jan. 27, 1864; Northwestern Christian Advocate, Sept. 2, 1864; 
Central Christian Advocate, Jan. 22, 1863; Fulton County Ledger, May 31, 1863; 
Salem Advocate, Feb. 4, 1864; Dayton (Ohio) Daily Empire, Mar. 16, 1863. The 
Republican directorate in 1860 had hired the Rev. Hiram Dunn of New York to 
mobilize the Western Methodist vote for Lincoln. Dunn traversed the Northwest in 
advance of the fall elections to obtain from clerical gatherings “unequivocal endorse- 
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There was also a movement to ‘‘form Democratic churches 
{with} Democratic ministers.” Dissenters, ruffled that estab- 
lished denominations took ‘‘more liberties with the Bible than 
Abe with the Constitution,” cried, ‘“Let us be by ourselves.” 
Mounting dissatisfaction with the uninhibited zeal displayed 
by the Ohio clergy in the 1863 state campaign precipitated 
schemes for churches where “Democrats . . . could hear the 
Gospel . . . withcut being denounced.’ The malcontents con- 
vened in Columbus in early February, 1864. The original 
Methodist group had received the adhesion of other schis- 
matics and renegades from five Protestant denominations plus 
“one or two from the world”; seventeen counties were repre- 
sented. The convention speedily drafted a covenant o. faith 
(‘the Bible’’), settled the form of ecclesiastical government 
(intensely Congregational) and christened the creation “The 
Christian Union.””* 

Most of the state’s Democratic press wished the new 
movement well. A few politicians “linked most closely with 
the intensest copperheadism” also aided it. Edson B. Olds— 
merchant, state legislator and quondam congressman who had 
been imprisoned in Fort Lafayette—‘‘unwilling to pay .. . to 
the support of a church . . . to be insulted . . . because of his 
political principles,” imparted direction to the discontent and 
benevolently dictated procedure. The veteran journalist poli- 
tician and former governor of Kansas Territory, Samuel 


ment of the great principles of the Republican party.” The national chairman char- 
acterized Dunn's work as “very useful.” See William E. Chandler Papers (Lib. of 
Cong.), VI: 1158-60, VII: 1626-27, IX: 1374-75. 

14 The Crisis, Dec. 30, 1863, Jan. 27, Feb. 3, 24, 1864; Dayton Daily Empire, 
Feb. 2, 1864; Menard County Axis, Jan. 21, 1865, quoting Stark County Democrat; 
Western Christian Advocate, Oct. 21, 1863, Jan. 27, 1864; Aurora Commercial, Nov. 
19, 1863; Lancaster Eagle, Dec. 10, 1863; Cincinnati Enquirer, Feb. 19, 1864. “The 
utter rout of Vallandigham” in the election of 1863, wrote a preacher to the Western 
Christian Advocate, “was a... greater Union triumph than the fall of Vicksburg.” 
Yes, commented the Advocate, “God has averted a threatened calamity. Let his 
name be praised.” Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists and United Brethren 
joined the Methodists 1n this convention. Political antipathies sprouted angry con- 
tention in many denominations; Methodist defections were probably the largest and 
certainly the most publicized. The counties represented at Columbus were too 
dispersed to warrant any conclusions about the concentration of religious unrest; 
nor do they have any political implications, since only five of the eighteen counties with 
Vallandigham majorities sent delegates. 
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Medary, blessed Olds’ project and opened The Crisis to ‘the 
New Gospel . . . according to St. Vallandigham.” ‘“Demo- 
crats have too long endured the insults of the bigoted clergy,” 
snapped Medary. “The Democratic Party cannot but foster 
feelings of sympathy for a movement which . . . inspire[s} 
men with truth and order.” Philadelph Van Trump, George 
E. Pugh and other Ohio Democrats—including one Virgil E. 
Shaw of Lancaster, of whom little else is known—lent the 
prestige of their voices. James F. Given, “a man whose talents 
... might have led him to high positions in the church save for 
his strange political associations,” had resigned his Methodist 
pulpit in time to escape expulsion. He now became editor of 
the Christian Witness at Columbus, the authorized voice of 
Christian Unionism. Upon Olds’ retirement Given was in- 
formally enthroned as “the high priest of the copperhead 
church” in Ohio.” 

In contrast, separatism in Illinois was immediately trace- 
able to ministerial inspiration, although the appeal to ‘“Dem- 
ocrats ... who... desire the means of grace unmixed with 
political fanaticism” shows a fundamental identity of cause 
and effect. The end of 1863 witnessed an acceleration of 
apostasy and the desultory establishment of nondescript 
churches. The formation of the Illinois Christian Association, 
a loose federation of religious bodies, was the work of a 
dozen preachers and about the same number of laymen who 
caucused in Lacon, Marshall County, a week after the organ- 
ization of the Christian Union of Ohio. Four months later 
another band of heterodox Methodists, chiefly of Marion 
County, began a drive for recruits as the Evangelical Church. 
Here, as in divers areas of Illinois and Indiana, Southern Meth- 


15 The Crisis, Cincinnati Enquirer, Lancaster Eagle and Lancaster (Ohio) Gazette, 
passim; Ohio State Journal, Mar. 2, 1864; Canton (Ill.) Register. Feb. 8, 1864; 
Western Christian Advocate, Jan. 27, 1864; Zion’s Herald, July 6, 1864; Minutes of 
the Ohio Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1864 (Cincinnati, 1864), 26. 
The nineteen most prominent laymen whose names appear on petitions in support 
of the ecclesiastical reorganization can all fairly be called “Peace Democrats.” No file 
of the Christian Witness is known to be extant, and its content can only be ascer- 
tained by quotations appearing in the contemporary press. 
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odist preachers, exiled from Missouri by martial edict or flee- 
ing that commonwealth to escape durance vile, fanned 
the homegrown unrest and tirelessly belabored ‘‘political 
churches.”” One of them, Jacob Ditzler, won a mantle of lead- 
ership among the restive Methodists of southern Illinois." 
Despite their similar congregational polities and doctrine, 
the Northern and Southern schisms continued in separate chan- 
nels into the postwar period. The Christian Union Church 
of Illinois was the product of a consolidation finally effected 
in September, 1865. Disciplinary resolutions adopted by Chris- 
tian Union conclaves belied avowals that the sect proceeded 
“without any reference to politics, politicians [or] worldly 
strifes.” The Evangelical Church of Southern Illinois “not 
. being . . . a political organization” constitutionally for- 
bade “‘the discussion of political issues . . . in any of the courts 
of the church.” Its Ohio cousin warned that “ministers or 
members . . . guilty of . . . political preaching or political 
discussion in . . . religious meetings {would} be dealt with 
for immoral conduct.” They did “not oppose the introduc- 
tion of politics . . . but only the wrong kind of politics.” 
Christian Union assemblies reportedly resembled “small dem- 
ocratic meetings . . . destitute of the usual amount of enthusi- 
asm,” though a Democratic newspaperman chortled in glee 
that at last the country had a church which believed in ‘‘the 
Union as it was . . . and the Negro where he is.” The sepa- 
ratists themselves claimed to detest “such conduct ...as... 
nr: politics,” yet in the same breath cried that “we 
“Minutes of the Illinois Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
1866: isi" (MS, Emory University Library, Emory University, Ga.) ; Salem Advocate, 
Nov. 19, 1863, quoting Carthage (Ill.) Republican; Nashville Journal, Nov. 20, 1863; 
Central Christian Advocate, Mar. 17, 1864; Western Christian Advocate, Apr. 18, 1866: 
William J. Leftwich, Martyrdom in Missouri: a History of Religious Proscription .. . 
in the State of Missouri (2 vols., St. Louis, 1870), I: 168, 355; William H. Lewis, 
The History of Methodism in Missouri for a Decade of Years from 1860 to 1870 
(Nashville, Tenn., 1890), 64-67. There is no evidence that either the Illinois or 
Ohio group knew of the plans of the other, much less that the coincidence in time 
was prearranged. Ditzler, a native Kentuckian of modest literary reputation, was 
chaplain of the Missouri House of Representatives in 1861. Arrested and released 


after that pro-Confederate body retired from Jefferson City, he took an eastbound 
train to avoid further imprisonment. 
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as a church are .. . in favor of the Union as it was and the 
constitution as it is.”""" 

The Christian Witness, touted as ‘‘a thoroughly religious 
journal . . . untainted with the . . . fanaticism of the day,” 
nevertheless told readers of its first issue that they “must 
expect the tone of {the} paper to harmonize with . . . {the} 
facts,” first, that Given, ‘‘an American Democrat of the school 
of Jefferson,” was at thie helm, and second, that he ardently 
admired “that noble citizen . . . wise statesman, [and} great 
patriot . . . Clement L: Vallandigham.” “Reverend Given,” 
subsequently wrote an indignant correspondent, “takes occa- 
sion . . . [to} spit out . . . venom at every measure President 
Lincoln adopts.” The scriptural cogitations of the Sucker 
State splinter groups were also filled with allusions to ‘‘peace,” 
“constitutional liberty” and the ‘Union as our Fathers made 
Nie 

The wound dealt the church’s ego by religious insurgency 
was far greater than any hurt to her corporate prosperity. 
The maximum calculation of Christian Union membership 
was 14,000, and this took into consideration apostates from 
all denominations, movements in states outside the North- 
west, and the incorporation of religious fragments whose 
existence antedated the war. Hostile sources give an esti- 
mate of 5,000. The sectarian leaders learned that great 
churches are a combination of many ingredients, and do not 
arise solely from a hankering for change. Vested ecclesiastical 
interests, with aggressive lay backing, mercilessly scourged the 
“hell-begotten . . . rebel — ... pro-slavery . . . assembly 
of traitors’ fit “only to be. . . cursed by man and God.” How- 


17 “Minutes of the Illinois Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
1866-1881"; Salem Advocate and Central Christian Advocate, passim; William T. 
Mathis, Illinois Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church South. A Short History of 
Its Organization (Murphysboro, Ill., 1927); The Crisis, June 22, 1864; Zion’s Herald, 
July 6, 1866, quoting Christian Witness; Lancaster Gazette, Jan. 21, 28, 1864; Stark 
County Democrat, June 8, 1864; Cincinnati Enquirer, Jan. 22, 1864. 

18 Madison County Democrat {Lincoln, Ohio}, Dec. 31, 1863; Western Christian 
Advocate, Mar. 23, 1863, quoting Christian Witness; Highland Weekly News, May 12, 
1864; “Minutes of the Illinois Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
1866-1881"; Central Christian Advocate, Nov. 12, 1863. 
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ever, the sect, “organized on the basis of opposition to politi- 
cal fanaticism,” discovered no new regions of religious truth. 
Its doctrinal offerings could scarcely be distinguished from 
those of more venerable denominations. 

Shortages of men and means forced potentially responsive 
communities to remain unconverted because of the unavailabil- 
ity of missionaries. Preachers quailed before the prospect of 
makeshift churches and paltry remunerations, despite a fast 
by the Illinois societies to persuade “Almighty God to send 
forth more laborers into his vineyard.”” The composition of 
the Christian Union made its most serious ailments almost 
incurable. Kept away from the commercial wealth of urban 
centers, its evangelists reaped their puny harvests from the 
poorest byways of the Northwest. Though the Christian 
Union did not, as predicted, “expire with the Southern Con- 
federacy,” when the centripetal pressure of war was relaxed, 
the movement splintered badly. Given labored for the merger 
of the organizations of Ohio, Illinois and southern Indiana; 
but consultations of delegates from these states at Terre Haute 
in the spring of 1865 were broken up by a collision of views. 
Some congregations and communicants returned to their earlier 
affiliations or were ensnared by the world, while one faction 
retained the Christian Union name and lives on in fitful 
existence.*” 

Obdurately set against the surrender of their Methodist 
derivations, leaders of the Illinois secession joined with 
churches in Ohio and Indiana after the collapse of the Terre 
Haute meetings to inquire about union with different Metho- 
dist offshoots. The offer from the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, like the Union confessedly “not complicated by polit- 
ical questions or political parties,” was accepted with proper 
"19 Southern Christian Advocate (New Orleans], Apr. 20, 1866; Highland Weekly 
News, May 12, Aug. 4, 1864; “Minutes of the Illinois Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, 1866-1881"; Mathis, I//inois Conference, Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, 103. In Illinois the strength of Christian Unionism was drawn almost 


entirely from dissatisfied Methodists, while the Ohioans were much less exclusive in 
regard to the previous religious allegiance of their members. 
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dispatch. In 1867 the Southern Methodists erected their IIli- 
nois Conference, and annexed the groups in Indiana and Ohio 
to Kentucky jurisdictions. In southern Illinois churches whose 
inscriptions proclaim an allegiance to Southern Methodism 
stil! exist in proximity to those devoid of the sectional desig- 
nation.” 


20 “Minutes of the Illinois Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
1866-1881"; Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, 1866 (Nashville, Tenn., 1866), 89; Erasmus Q. Fuller, An Appeal to the 
Records: a Vindication of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in Its Policy and Proceed 
ings toward the South (New York, 1876), 301-17. 





PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND THE METHODISTS 


During the fractricidal transactions 
of 1861-1865, the major architects of 
federal policy thought that Method- 
ism’s might had been used only for 
the good. A gathering of church- 
men was delighted to hear Chief Jus- 
tice Salmon P. Chase exclaim: “I 
have thaked God that the Metho- 
dist Church . knew only one 
sentiment—that of devotion to . . . 
our country. . How we have 
leaned upon your bishops . . 
ministers . . . and your great peo- 
ple.” Abraham Lincoln re- 
putedly endorsed the judgment of his 
wartime subordinate. The “church 
has wielded a controlling influence 


. your 


in these times,” Lincoln told Metho- 
dist interviewers in 1864 and went 
on to say that “we never would have 
gotten through this crusade without 
the steady influence of the Methodist 
Ep scopal Church.” Flattering as were 
these solicited opinions, they were 
nonetheless not a jot ahead of the 
claims put forward by Methodists 
themselves. . . . A bare recital of 
Methodist activity in the war neither 
confirms nor refutes the utterances of 
responsible clergymen and _ public 
officials—From Ralph E. Morrow, 
Northern Methodism and Recon- 


struction. 





THE MORMONS AND POLITICS 
IN ILLINOIS: 1839-1844 


By GEORGE R. GAYLER 


HE Mormon problem in Illinois during the 1840's re- 

sulted not from any single phase of the settlement of 
Nauvoo and its outlying districts, but from a combination of 
characteristics of the Mormons and especially of their leader 
Joseph Smith. The distrust and hate which came to dominate 
the citizens of Illinois in relation to the inhabitants of Nauvoo 
can be traced to the Mormons’ attitudes and actions in local 
and national politics, more than to talk of polygamy or their 
economic and religious views. 

In many respects the Illinoisans created the situation 
which they were later so vigorously to condemn. They were 
certainly not unaware of the political possibilities of the 
Mormons when the latter first entered and settled within the 
state. The reception offered them and the generous charters 
making the city and the Nauvoo Legion practically inde- 
pendent of the state government serve as ample proof of 
that. Whigs and Democrats attempted to outdo each other 
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in securing the support of the new group, and the Mormons 
were certainly not sufficiently naive to fail to recognize and 
to take advantage of this situation. 

After Joseph Smith’s arrival in Illinois late in 1839 he was 
too busy with other matters to turn his attention immediately 
to politics. First he had to care for his followers, secure a 
place of settlement, and acquire the necessary lands. Then 
the Prophet journeyed to Washington, seeking federal aid 
in obtaining redress for injuries suffered by the Saints in 
Missouri. He presented his petitions to Congress, but was 
disappointed in an interview with President Martin Van 
Buren. The famous charters were also being acquired at this 
time. These endeavors occupied most of Smith’s time for the 
first months of the settlement, and had their effects upon his 
political feelings. His reception in Washington and especi- 
ally his treatment by Van Buren soured Smith against the 
Democratic Party for many months, and definitely influenced 
his stand in the elections of 1840 and 1841.’ 

In the Illinois gubernatorial election of 1838 Thomas 
Carlin, Democrat, led his Whig opponent Cyrus Edwards in 
Hancock County by a vote of 633 to 436.* The closeness of 
this race explained in part the preliminary welcome extended 
the Mormons by both parties in 1839. Within a year the 
newly arrived Saints were already beginning to give hints of 
their influence in state and local politics. The presidential 
election of 1840 showed that the apprehensions of many Han- 
cock County Gentiles as to Mormon political influence were 
not unfounded. 

As the Mormons’ political power grew in Hancock 
County, anti-Mormon activity also increased. In an editorial 
published on May 19, 1841 the Warsaw Signal denied the 


1§mith wrote the High Council from Washington: “We do not say the Saints 
shall not vote for him [Van Buren], but we do say boldly . . . that we do not intend 
he shall have our votes.” William A. Linn, The Story of the Mormons (New York, 
1923), 243. 

2 Theodore Calvin Pease, ed., I/linois Election Returns 1818-1848 (Illinois His- 
torical Collections, XVIII), 111. 
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accusation “of having, for political effect, flattered the Mor- 
mons” and declared: 


We believe they have the same rights as other religious bodies possess... . 
But whenever they, as a people, step beyond the proper sphere of a religious 
denomination, and become a political body, as many of our citizens are 
beginning to apprehend will be the case, then this press stands pledged to 
take a stand against them. ... It is bound to oppose the concentration of 
political power in a religious body, or in the hands of a few individuals. 


Similar views were set forth in the resolutions adopted 
at a mass meeting at Warsaw, one of which stated: “There 
exists serious grounds of apprehension that the leaders of the 
Mormon body design, so soon as the numbers of their church 
constitute a majority of the votes, to control the officers of 
this county.” On June 19 a meeting was held at Warsaw to 
select delegates to a convention to be held at Carthage, the 
county seat, on June 28 to nominate candidates for the next 
election who would be “in opposition to Mormon influence 
and dictation,’ and the address adopted by this convention 
called upon the citizens of Hancock County to “lay aside 
former party feelings and oppose, as independent freemen, 
political and military Mormonism.’” 

The reaction initiated against their political activity after 
only one election was to have grave consequences for Joseph 
Smith and his followers. The Mormons swelled the Han- 
cock County vote to 1,976 in the 1840 presidential election— 
nearly double that of 1838. The Whig candidate William 
Henry Harrison received more than twice the vote of his 
Democratic opponent Van Buren (1,352 to 624).* Smith’s 


3 Warsaw Signal, May 19, June 9, 23, July 7, 1841. Such conventions were held 
throughout the time the Mormons remained in Hancock County. 

* Pease, Illinois Election Returns, 117. At Warsaw, Harrison led Van Buren 
142 to 78 and at Carthage 219 to 162. Western World [Warsaw], Nov. 7, 1840. 
The name of the Western World was changed to Warsaw Signal on May 12, 1841. 
Two hundred Mormons scratched off the last name (Abraham Lincoln) on the Whig 
electoral ticket, substituting the name of Democrat James H. Ralston. The Quincy 
Whig of Nov. 7, 1840 called this “something connected with the vote at Nauvoo 
precinct, which needs explanation. ... Rumor says that the Hon. Richard M. Young, 
of the U.S. Senate, and the ‘little giant,’ Stephen A. Douglass, who wants to go to 
Congress, were present at this election, and of course their names are freely used in 
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intense dislike of Van Buren was definitely evidenced in 
these results, for he had apparently had no previous party 
predilections. The Western World of Warsaw seemed al- 
ready to be aware of this in its initial issue (May 13), since 
it commented that the Mormons were ‘for Harrison” in the 
November election. Governor Thomas Ford explained this 
vote by indicating that the Mormons were especially bitter 
toward the Democrats because after supporting the party in 
Missouri they had been driven out of that state by a Demo- 
cratic governor.” 

This Mormon boycott of the Democrats continued in the 
election for Congress the following year. Undoubtedly also 
influenced by Whig support in the passage of the Nauvoo 
charters, the Mormon vote made possible a decisive victory 
in Hancock County for John T. Stuart, Whig, over James H. 
Ralston, Democrat (1,201 to 523). Hancock County politics, 
however, were by this time dividing along Mormon and anti- 
Mormon rather than Whig and Democratic lines. William 
H. Roosevelt, a prominent Democrat, had predicted that “the 
{Gentile} Democrats . . . with scarcely an exception, will vote 
the Anti-Mormon Ticket.” The anti-Mormon candidate for 
school commissioner won by four votes and the candidate for 
county commissioner by eighty-four." 

A change in Mormon political attitudes took place in 
the winter of 1841-1842. On December 20, 1841 the Prophet 
in an open letter to his ‘‘friends in Illinois” stated: 


In the next canvass, we shall be influenced by no party consideration. . . . 
We care not a fig for Whig or Democrat; they are both alike to us, but we 
shall go for our friends, our tried friends, and the cause of human liberty, 


connection with this little petty trick.” This was done, according to Linn, “to keep 
the Democrats in good humor.” John C. Bennett, the principal Mormon lobbyist for 
passage of the Nauvoo charters in Springfield, wrote that despite this Lincoln “had 
the magnanimity to vote for our act, and came forward after the final vote and con- 
gratulated me on its passage.” Linn, Story of the Mormons, 244. 

5 Thomas Ford, History of Illinois from Its Commencement as a State in 1818 to 
1847 (Chicago, 1854), 262. 

6 Pease, Illinois Election Returns, 122; Warsaw Signal, July 28, 1841. Stuart 
received 481 of his 1,201 votes in Nauvoo precinct. Ibid., Aug. 11, 1841. 
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which is the cause of God. We are aware that “divide and conquer” is the 
watchword with many, but with us it cannot be done—we love liberty too 
well—we have suffered too much to be easily duped—we have no catspaws 
amongst us. ... {Stephen A.} Douglas is a master spirit, and his friends are 
our friends. . . . [Adam W.] Snyder and [John} Moore are his friends— 
they are ours. These men are free from the prejudices and superstitions of 
the age, and such men we love, and such men will ever receive our support, 
be their political predilections what they may. Snyder and Moore are known 
to be our friends; . . . they have served us, and we will serve them.’ 


Orville F. Berry, taking Smith at his word, de-emphasized 
the role that politics played in creating the later unpopular- 
ity of the sect. The Prophet and his brother Hyrum, accord- 
ing to Berry, ‘were ready to go to either [ party}, where they 
thought it would work to their advantage.””* Events, however, 
notwithstanding Smith’s own words, demonstrated otherwise. 
Most observers recognized the invalidity of his explanation 
that no persons had been more instrumental in securing the 
passage of the Nauvoo charters than the Democrats, for the 
charters had passed the legislature without a single dissenting 
vote from either party.” 

It is not difficult, however, to explain Joseph Smith’s un- 
wise actions. Stephen A. Douglas, as a justice of the Supreme 
Court, had rescued the Prophet at Monmouth from the first 
attempt of Missouri authorities to extradite him,’ and more 
than any other political figure of the time Douglas influenced 
the thought and actions of the Mormon leader. Smith him- 
self stated in 1841: “Judge Douglas has ever proved him- 


7 Joseph Smith, Jr., History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 
(2d ed., Salt Lake City, 1950), IV: 480. In this work the Prophet's diary comprises 
the text for the period previous to his death. See also comment in Sangamo Journal 
{Springfield}, Jan. 14, 21, 1842. Douglas was evidently the determining factor. 

8 Orville F. Berry, “The Mormon Settlement in Illinois,” Transactions of the 
Illinois State Historical Society for the Year 1906, p. 96. 

® Ford, History of Illinois, 263. Snyder, as chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, had a large part in the parliamentary procedure of passing the charters. 

10 The Missouri authorities’ claims for Smith’s extradition rested, first, on alleged 
“crimes” committed by the Mormons during their residence in that state, and second, 
on the attempted assassination of ex-Governor Lilburn W. Boggs in May, 1842 by 
Orrin P. Rockwell, one of the ‘“Danite’” band of Mormons. Rockwell's act was pub- 
licly approved by the Prophet, though he disclaimed any personal connection or re- 
sponsibility. Linn, Story of the Mormons, 245-46. 
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self friendly to this people, and interested himself to obtain 
for us our several Charte[r}s.” The “freedom of the city” 
was conferred on Douglas, and he “became a welcome guest 
at Nauvoo and in the Smith home.” Ford also declared that 
Smith “inclined to esteem his discharge as a great favor from 
the democratic party.” 

This reversal on the part of the Prophet was a major 
political blunder. “If Smith had been a man possessing any 
judgment,” said William A. Linn, historian of the Mormons, 
“he would have realized that the political course which he 
was pursuing, instead of making friends in either party, would 
certainly soon arraign both parties against him and his fol- 
lowers.””** 

On December 1, 1841 the Signal lamented the low attend- 
ance at a Democratic meeting in Carthage: 

Politics are dead in this county, and will continue so, unless one of the 
parties will consent to the degradation of uniting itself to a corrupt and 


degraded churchi, and suffer Joe Smith to become sole Dictator. To this, we 
trust neither party will consent. 


The death, in the midst of the campaign, of Adam W. 
Snyder, Democratic nominee for governor whom the Prophet 
praised in the letter quoted above, and the substitution of 
Thomas Ford in his place did not alter the Mormon vote for 
the Democratic Party; Ford received 1,748 votes in Hancock 
County to 711 for his Whig rival, ex-Governor Joseph Dun- 
can."* The wrath of the Whig press of Illinois knew no 
bounds. The Sangamo Journal of Springfield was especially 
bitter in its attacks on the Mormons; an editorial on January 
14, 1842 accused Smith of forsaking religion for politics, and 
its issue of June 10 charged a collusion between Democrats 
and Mormons in state politics. The Warsaw Signal said: 


11 Smith, History of the Church, IV: 357; Inez Smith Davis, The Story of the 
Church (Independence, Mo., 1948), 215; Ford, History of Illinois, 266-67. 

12 Linn, Story of the Mormons, 244-45. 

18 Ford, History of Illinois, 267-69; Pease, Illinois Election Returns, 127. Ford 
carried Nauvoo 454 to 5, while Carthage voted for Duncan 133 to 111 and Warsaw 
113 t0 96. Warsaw Signal, Aug. 13, 1842. 
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One of our Representatives [William Smith} is a Mormon, and a 
brother to the Prophet—our Sheriff [Jacob B. Backenstos} is in fact and 
heart a Mormon. . . . The whole ticket was a mongrel affair, made up by 
agreement between Joe Smith and some anxious office-seekers, of one of the 
political parties {the Democrats}.’* 


Ford later stated in his Hzstory: 


The whigs, seeing that they had been out-generaled by the democrats 
in securing the Mormon vote, became seriously alarmed, and sought to 
repair their disaster by raising a kind of crusade against that people. The 
whig newspapers teemed with accounts of the wonders and enormities of 
Nauvoo, and of the awful wickedness of a party which would consent to 
receive the support of such miscreants.** 


Niles’ National Register estimated that the Saints had 


about six thousand votes under their immediate control, sufficient to give 
them the balance of power between parties in the state. It is alleged that 
they have found out how to make a profitable market of this power... . 
They are now accused of having contracted to support the {Democratic} 
party ... in consideration of which the city of Nauvoo had a charter granted 
to it with very extraordinary powers. ... Legislative powers {are} conferred 
upon its officers equal to those possessed by the legislature itself.'® 


Smith’s invasion of Illinois politics had thus already borne 
fruit and had set the stage for the grave consequences he and 
his followers were so soon to suffer. The Prophet did not aid 
his situation by tongue-in-cheek declarations made obviously 
for a front, which fooled no one, such as his public state- 
ment on the eve of the 1842 election that he did not intend 
to vote either the Whig or Democratic ticket, but that the 
Mormons “would go for those who would support good 
order, &c.”"" 

He was also reported to have said early in July, 1842 that 
he would throw “‘the weight of his church in favor of those 
who may come out as opponents of the Anti-Mormon con- 
vention candidates.” The Mormons then ‘‘proceeded to nomi- 


14 Jbid., Aug. 6, 1842. 

15 Ford, History of Ulinois, 269. 

16 Niles’ National Register {Baltimore, Md.}, Aug. 6, 1842. 
17 Smith, History of the Church, V: 19. 
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nate a full ticket of Mormons for Hancock County offices.” 
Their strength was sufficient to influence elections, even those 
of the principal officers of the state. Their weight, though 
still felt only on a local level, was instrumental in turning the 
bulk of the citizens of western Illinois violently anti-Mormon. 

By the end of 1842 Joseph Smith had totally alienated 
the Whigs of Illinois, and though seemingly catering to the 
Democrats had done little to prove his political reliability 
to that group. By the time of the next major political con- 
test, the congressional election of August, 1843, the Mormon 
vote had so gained in strength that ‘Every one conceded that 
Smith’s dictum would decide the contest.’” Following the 
familiar pattern, the Prophet publicly stated in January, 1843 
in a letter to the Nauvoo Wasp: 


I have of late had repeated solicitations to have something to do in 
relation to the political farce about dividing the county; but as my feelings 
revolt at the idea of having anything to do with politics, I have declined, in 
every instance, having anything to do on the subject. I think it would be 
well for politicians to regulate their own affairs. I wish to be let alone, that 
I may attend strictly to the spiritual welfare of the Church.*° 


Had Joseph Smith followed these words of wisdom, the next 
two years of the history of his sect in Illinois might have been 
different. 

The attempts by Missouri authorities during the summer 
of 1843 to extradite Smith greatly affected Mormon political 
activity; what would normally have been a routine legal pro- 
cedure took on in that election year a greatly magnified politi- 
cal emphasis. Governor James Reynolds of Missouri called on 
Governor Ford in June, 1843 for armed assistance in arresting 
the Prophet. Soon thereafter Sheriff Backenstos brought word 
to Nauvoo that Smith need not fear that the Illinois governor 
would consent to extradition so long as the Mormons con- 
tinued to vote the Democratic ticket. Ford later admitted that 

18 Warsaw Signal, July 9, 1842; Niles’ National Register, June 25, 1842. 


19 Linn, Story of the Mormons, 245. 
20 Smith, History of the Church, V: 259. 
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such a pledge had been given by a prominent Demo- 
crat (whom he did not name), but without his (Ford’s) 
knowledge.” 

Smith was finally arrested on a visit to his wife’s sister 
in Lee County. His friends “obtained a writ . . . returnable 
. . . before the nearest competent tribunal, which ‘it was as- 
certained was at Nauvoo.’” Both the Whig candidate for 
Congress, Cyrus Walker of Macomb, and his Democratic op- 
ponent Joseph P. Hoge of Galena defended Smith in the 
extradition hearing—though the verdict of Smith’s own Mu- 
nicipal Court could hardly have been in doubt. Smith said: 


Walker . . . told me that he could not find time to be my lawyer unless 
I could promise him my vote. He being considered the greatest criminal 
lawyer in that part of Illinois, I determined to secure his aid, and promised 
him my vote. He afterwards . . . joyfully said, “I am now sure of my 
election, as Joseph Smith has promised me his vote, and I am going to 
defend him.”?* 


The coming election seemed to be settled, for experience 
had shown that as the Prophet indicated, so voted the Mor- 
mons en masse. ““The Mormons follow Smith’s wishes in 

olitics,” wrote an observer late in 1843, “like a sheep follow- 
ing the bell sheep over a wall.”** By this time the Saints had 
gained so much in numerical strength that they could outvote 
most of the rest of the county or congressional district.” 

Had matters ended in this way, the repercussions for the 
Mormons would not have achieved their later intensity. But 
suddenly, on the Saturday before the August election, Hyrum 
Smith (Patriarch of the Church and brother of the Prophet) 
announced before a large mass meeting at Nauvoo that he 


21 Linn, Story of the Mormons, 248; Ford, History of Illinois, 317-18. 

22 Linn, Story of the Mormons, 247; Smith, History of the Church, V: 444. 

23 Charlotte Haven, “A Girl’s Letters from Nauvoo,’ Overland Monthly (Dec., 
1890), 636. 

24 Sangamo Journal (quoting the Rock Island Upper Mississippian) on Feb. 9, 
1841 estimated Nauvoo’s population at 3,000. Ford stated that by 1842 there were 
16,000 Mormons in Hancock County alone. History of Illinois, 229, 313. The total 
population of Hancock County in 1840 was only 9,946. Sixth Census of the United 
States (Washington, 1841), 86. 
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had received a “revelation” directing the Mormon population 
to vote for Hoge. This “revelation” was immediately chal- 
lenged by William Law, a prominent Mormon leader, and 
finally Joseph Smith was brought in to decide the issue. 
He stated: 


I am above the kingdoms of this world, for I have no laws. I am not 
come to tell you to vote this way, that way or the other. In relation to 
national matters, I want it to go abroad unto the whole world that every 
man should stand on his own merits. The Lord has not given me a revela- 


tion concerning politics. I have not asked Him for one. ... Mr. Walker . . . 
is ...a high-minded man. . . . I voluntarily told him I should vote for 


him. ... He withdrew all claim to your vote and influence if it would be 
detrimental to your interests as a people. 

Brother Hyrum tells me this morning that he has had a testimony to 
the effect it would be better for the people to vote for Hoge; and I never 
knew Hyrum to say he ever had a revelation and it failed. Let God speak 
and all men hold their peace.*° 


Hoge carried Hancock County by a margin of 2,088 to 
733.”° The Mormons had once again by a last-minute switch 
of their vote completely alienated the Whigs and stirred up 
another outburst of antagonism against themselves. Every 
Whig paper was loaded with accounts of the wickedness, cor- 
ruption and enormities of Nauvoo. “From this time forth 
the whigs generally, and a part of the democrats, determined 
upon driving the Mormons out of the State; and everything 
connected with the Mormons became political.”** Ford throws 
further light upon the Mormon actions in this election: 


In the Quincy district, Judge Douglass was the democratic candidate, 
O. H. Browning was the candidate of the whigs. The leading Mormons at 
Nauvoo having never determined in favor of the democrats until a day or 
two before the election, there was not sufficient time, or it was neglected, 


25 Smith, History of the Church, V: 526. See also Ford, History of Illinois, 318- 
19; Linn, Story of the Mormons, 248-49. 

26 Pease, Illinois Election Returns, 140. 

27 Ford, History of Illinois, 319. Every possible derogatory incident concerning 
Nauvoo or Smith was reported by the Whig press. Even a minor rift between Smith 
and his wife in April, 1844 was reported in a manner greatly out of proportion to its 
significance. Warsaw Signal, Apr. 17, 1844. 
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to send orders from Nauvoo into the Quincy district, to effect a change there. 
The Mormons in that district voted for Browning. Douglass and his friends 
being afraid that I might be in his way for the United States Senate, in 1846, 
seized hold of this circumstance to affect my party standing, and thereby gave 
countenance to the clamor of the whigs, secretly whispering it about that I 
had not only influenced the Mormons to vote for Hoge, but for Browning 
also. This decided many of the democrats in favor of the expulsion of the 


Mormons.”® 


The Quincy Whig, however, considered that the Mormons 
voted for Browning ‘“‘we suppose, because they considered 
him, by far, the most talented of the two candidates.” 

The furor caused by the unwise Mormon political activity 
was not long in asserting itself in other sections. On Septem- 
ber 2, 1843 Niles’ National Register carried the following 
article: 


We learn by a gentleman from Warsaw, that a meeting of the people 
of Hancock County, to be held at Carthage, was called today [August 16] 
to take into consideration their relation with the Mormons. It is said that 
a good deal of excitement exists against them, and apprehensions of a serious 
riot and outbreak were entertained. The people of that section of the state 
are as heartily tired of the Mormons as ever the citizens of Missouri were, 
but they have suffered them to obtain so strong a foothold that no power can 
exist which can deprive them of their positions, or induce them to abandon 
their present residence. 


The same paper four weeks later reported that Gentile 
citizens of Hancock Countv had resolved “‘to refuse to obey 
the officers elected by the h.ormons, who have complete con- 
trol of the county.” Ford reported similar mass meetings at 
Warsaw where resolutions were passed to expel or exterminate 
the Mormon population. “This was not a movement which 
was unanimously concurred in. The county contained a goodly 


9930 


number of inhabitants in favor of peace. 

Joseph Smith would naturally have been expected to rec- 

ognize and take heed of the serious situation into which his 
28 Ford, History of Illinois, 319-20. 


29 Ouincy Whig, Oct. 11, 1843. 
30 Niles’ National Register, Sept. 2, 30, 1843; Ford, History of Illinois, 330. 
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unwise political activities were leading him. This, however, 
was not the case. The Prophet continued to direct his flock 
steadily toward the imminent destruction of his Illinois settle- 
ment, and into a period of chaos and disaster that within less 
than a year would cost him and his brother their lives. 

As early as October 1, 1843 the Mormons, intent upon 
remaining in the political picture, began looking ahead to 
the next presidential election. On that date an editorial ap- 
peared in their organ Times and Seasons urging Mormons to 
consider in the selection of the president a man who would 
be most likely to give the Saints aid in securing redress for 
their grievances, which they had hitherto failed to obtain. 
To this end Joseph Smith on November 4 addressed letters 
to Henry Clay and John C. Calhoun—two of the chief aspi- 
rants for the nomination the following year. In these letters 
he cited in detail the history of Mormon persecution in Mis- 
souri and their failure to receive redress in either the courts 
of Missouri or Illinois or in Congress, and also asked what 
stand each candidate, if elected, would take on this issue.*’ 

Clay answered on November 15, 1843, stating: 


Should I be a candidate, I can enter into no engagements, make no 
promises, give no pledge to any particular portion of the people of the 
United States. If I ever enter into that high office I must go into it free 
and unfettered, with no guarantees but such as are to be drawn from my 
whole life, character and conduct. 

It is not inconsistent with this declaration to say that I have viewed 
with lively interest the progress of the Latter-day Saints; that I have sym- 
pathized in their sufferings under injustice, as it appeared to me, which 
have been inflicted upon them; and I think, in common with other religious 
communities, they ought to enjoy the security and protection of the Constitu- 
tion and the laws.** 

81 §mith also addressed the same letter to Van Buren, adding: ‘Also whether 
your views or feelings have changed since the subject matter of this communication 
was presented to you in your then official capacity at Washington, in the year 1841, 
and by you treated with a coldness, indifference, and neglect, bordering on contempt.” 


Smith, History of the Church, V1: 64-65. Smith made no mention of any reply from 


Van Buren. 
82 [bid., V1: 376. The entire correspondence between Smith, Clay and Calhoun 


can be found in Times and Seasons [Nauvoo], Jan. 1, June 1, 1844; Niles’ National 
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Clay’s reply excited Smith to anger. After waiting “in 
the fond expectation, that you would give . . . to the country, 
a manifesto of your views,” he answered at great length on 
May 13, 1844, employing the type of language which had be- 
come characteristic of him. Pouring wrath upon Clay’s head, 
the Prophet’s reply read in part: 


In your answer to my questions, last fall, that peculiar tact of modern 
politicians, declaring “if you ever enter into that high office, you must go 
into it free and unfettered, with no guarantee but such as are to be drawn 
from your whole life, character and conduct,” so much resembles a lottery 
vender’s sign, with the goddess of good luck sitting on the car of fortune, 
a-straddle of the horn of plenty, and driving the merry steeds of beatitude, 
without reins or bridle, that I cannot help exclaiming; O frail man; what have 
you done that will exalt you? Can any thing be drawn from your /ife, char- 
acter or conduct that is worthy of being held up to the gaze of this nation 
as a model of virtue, charity and wisdom?... 

Your “whole life, character and conduct” have been spotted with deeds 
that causes a blush upon the fact of a virtuous patriot; so you must be con- 
tented in your lot, while crime cowardice, cupidity or low cunning have 
handed you down from the high tower of a statesman, to the black hole of 
a gambler... . Crape the heavens with weeds of wo; gird the earth with 
sackcloth, and Jet hell mutter one melody in commemoration of fallen splen- 
dor! for the glory of America has departed, and God will set a flaming sword 
to guard the tree of liberty, while such mint-tithing Herods as Van Buren, 
{Lilburn W.} Boggs, [Thomas Hart} Benton, Calhoun, and Clay, are thrust 
out of the realms of virtue as fit subjects for the kingdom of fallen greatness; 
vox reprobi, vox Diaboli!** 


Calhoun’s reply, received December 2, 1843, followed a 
vein similar to Clay’s: 


If I should be elected, I would strive to administer the government ac- 
cording to the Constitution and the laws of the union; and that as they make 
no distinction between citizens of different religious creeds I should make 
none. As far as it depends on the Executive department, all should have the 
full benefit of both, and none should be exempt from their operation. 

But as your refer to the case of Missouri, candor compels me to repeat 


Register, Feb. 3, 1844; G. Homer Durham, Joseph Smith: Prophet Statesman (n.p., 
1944), 131-38. 
33 Times and Seasons, June 1, 1844. 
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what I said to you at Washington, that, according to my views, the case does 
not come within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government, which is one 
of limited and specific powers. 


On January 2, 1844 the Prophet wrote Calhoun a lengthy and 
venomous retort not unlike that received by Clay, including, 
besides a myriad of personal insults, a lecture on the content 
of the federal Constitution and a history of religious persecu- 
tion in the United States.** 

As a result of these responses from Clay and Calhoun, 
Smith determined to publish his own personal political views. 
A long address prepared by the Prophet was read for him on 
February 7, 1844, setting forth his views of national politics, 
including such startling recommendations as the following: 


Reduce Congress at least one half... . Pay them two dollars and their 
board per diem; (except Sundays,) that is more than the farmer gets, and 
he lives honestly. Curtail the offices of government... . 

Petition your state legislatures to pardon every convict .. . blessing them 
as they go, and saying to them... go thy way and sin no more .... When 
they make laws for . . . any felony, . . . make the penalty applicable to work 
upon the roads, public works, or any place where the culprit can be taught 
more wisdom and more virtue; and become more enlightened. . . . Murder 
only can claim confinement or death. Let the penitentiaries be turned into 
seminaries of learning. ... 

Petition also, ye goodly inhabitants of the slave states, your legislators 
to abolish slavery by the year 1850, or now.... Pay every man a reasonable 
price for his slaves out of the surplus revenue arising from the sale of public 
lands, and from the deduction of pay from the members of Congress. Break 
off the shackles from the poor black man, and hire them to labor like other 
human beings. ... Abolish... court martial for desertion. .... More economy 
in the national and state governments. . . . 

Let Congress shew their wisdom by granting a national bank, with 
branches in each state and territory. ... And the bills shall be par through- 
out the nation.... 

Give every man his constitutional freedom, and the president full power 
to send an army to suppress mobs. .. . 


84 Smith, History of the Church, V1: 156-60. The Warsaw Signal of June 5, 
1844, criticized Smith’s violent attitudes toward Clay and Calhoun, and termed the 
former's answer to Smith “‘very courteous, yet frank and firm.” 
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When we have the red man’s consent, let the union spread from the 
east to the west sea; and if Texas petitions Congress to be adopted among 
the sons of liberty, give her the right hand of fellowship; and refuse not the 
same friendly grip to Canada and Mexico. 


It seems almost incomprehensible that the promulgator of such 
political views, under the conditions of the time, could have 
taken himself seriously. Smith was, however, in deadly earnest, 
and so were his multitude of followers in Illinois.” 

Smith’s announcement was received with mingled scorn, 
ridicule and anger by his Gentile neighbors. The Warsaw 
Signal declared the Prophet’s views ‘‘confoundedly dull” and 
“altogether impenetrable to our intellect,” and ended by re- 
marking: ‘Joe ... you are a greater dunce than nature ever 
intended you to be, and that you have about as much know]- 
edge in your cranium of the relative limits and structure of 
our Governmental polity, as there is essential moisture in a 
January corn stalk.” A week later the Signal commented: 
“As a General, Legislator, and Jurist, Joe cant be beat—except 
by a jackass.” 

The reception of the Mormon leadet’s views by his fol- 
lowers in Nauvoo was far different. Immediately after the 
announcement the Times and Seasons and Nauvoo Neighbor 
answered the question they had previously asked in their edi- 
torials, “Whom shall the Mormons support for President?” 
Formal announcement of Smith’s candidacy soon appeared 
in both papers, and the proclamation “FOR PRESIDENT, 
GENERAL JOSEPH SMITH” was kept on the editorial page 
until the Prophet’s assassination the following June 27. Sid- 
ney Rigdon became the Mormon candidate for Vice-President. 

This was not the first time the idea of the presidency had 
come into Smith’s mind. As far back as July 7, 1841 the 

35 The complete text of Smith’s speech appears in Times and Seasons, May 15, 
1844. A short time afterward Smith gave evidence of his sincerity in making these 
startling pronouncements by stating at a Nauvoo City Council meeting: “My opinion 
is that the officers of the city should be satisfied with a very small compensation for 


their services.” Smith, History of the Church, V1: 331-32. 
36 Warsaw Signal, Match 13, 20, 1844. 
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Signal had asked in a series of rhetorical ‘Questions for the 
“Times and Seasons’ ”’: 


Did Joe Smith .. . say, that if they [the anti-Mormons]} did not stop 
their blab about him, he would be President of the United States, (God would 
give him the office if he wanted it,) and then he would show them what a 
Bonaparte could do? 


Now, however, in election year, the Prophet seemed almost 
apologetic for permitting his name to be interjected into the 
national political arena. On February 8, 1844, addressing a 
political rally in Nauvoo, he declared: 


I would not have suffered my name to have been used by my friends 
on anywise as President of the United States, or candidate for that office, 
if I and my friends could have had the privilege of enjoying our religious 
and civil rights as American citizens, even those rights which the Constitu- 
tion guarantees unto all her citizens alike. But this as a people we have 
been denied from the beginning. Persecution has rolled upon our heads 
from time to time, from portions of the United States, like peals of thunder, 
because of our religion; and no portion of the Government as yet has stepped 
forward for our relief. And in view of these things, I feel it to be my right 
and privilege to obtain what influence and power I can, lawfully, in the 
United States, for the protection of injured innocence; and if I lose my life 
in a good cause I am willing to be sacrificed on the altar of virtue, righteous- 
ness and truth, in maintaining the laws and Constitution of the United States, 
if need be, for the general good of mankind.** 


Immediately Mormon representatives, selected from 
among the ablest and most loyal of Smith’s followers at 
Nauvoo, were sent out to campaign for their leader. These 
campaigners included such members of the top Mormon 
hierarchy as Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball, Orson and 
Parley P. Pratt, Orson Hyde and John Doyle Lee. The absence 
of these men was a great disadvantage to Smith when he was 
arrested and imprisoned at Carthage a few months later. These 
missing Apostles were then hurriedly recalled, but arrived at 


Nauvoo too late.** 
37 Smith, History of the Church, V1: 210-11. It is interesting to note Smith's 


forebodings of his death—which occurred during his campaign for president. 
38 Ibid., V1: 519. 
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The Apostles went immediately about their religious and 
political mission in many sections of the United States. One 
incident related by Lee casts light on the evident lack of seri- 
ousness that prevailed toward the new candidate’s appearance 
in the field. Lee held a “poll” on a boat bound for St. Louis 
and the Prophet won 75 to 50. “This,” commented Lee 
dryly, “created a tremendous laugh.” The Nauvoo Neighbor 
reported another “poll” taken on May 16, with 29 votes for 
Smith, 8 for Clay and 2 for Van Buren. “There is a wonder- 
ful shrinkage in Henry Clay, but the General is going it with 
a rush. Hurrah for the General!” Incredible as it may ap- 
pear, the Mormons seemed to take such polls with absolute 
sincerity.” 

In many places, however, the news of Smith’s tossing his 
hat into the ring did not bring such amusement. Governor 
Ford termed the Prophet’s candidacy the act “to crown the 
whole folly of the Mormons,” and the famous Methodist 
circuit rider Peter Cartwright claimed that “almost every in- 
fidel association in the Union declared in his [ Smith’s} favor.” 
Niles’ Register reported on March 2 that meetings were being 
called in Carthage and its vicinity ‘‘for the purpose of organiz- 
ing opposition to the encroachments and usurpations of Joe 
Smith. . . . They talk openly of the extermination of the 
Mormons as the only means of securing their own safety.’’*° 

Smith himself reported the organization of “wolf-hunts,” 
and that February 17 had been set aside as a day of fasting 
and prayer by Hancock County Gentiles for his destruction.” 
A vicious editorial in the Signal condemned Smith’s entrance 


39 John Doyle Lee, Mormonism Unveiled (St. Louis, 1877), 149; Nauvoo Neigh- 
bor, May 26, 1844; Smith, History of the Church, V1: 385. Lee was one of the most 
trusted followers and henchmen of Joseph Smith and later of Brigham Young. He 
was executed in 1876 for his part in the infamous “Mountain Meadows Massacre” in 
Utah in September, 1857. 

40 Ford, History of Illinois, 321; Peter Cartwright, Autobiography of a Backwoods 
Preacher (New York, 1856), 346; Niles’ National Register, March 2, 1844. 

41 Smith, History of the Church, V1: 222-23. No mention of this was made in 
Hancock County newspapers of the day, although the Warsaw Signal of Feb. 14 an- 
nounced another anti-Mormon county convention. 
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into politics and Mormon control of county elections.” The 
Prophet, however, either could not or would not heed the 
ominous warnings, and proceeded blindly toward his own 
destruction and that of his Illinois community. 

The Mormon state convention was naturally called for 
Nauvoo. The date set was May 17, 1844. Delegates from 
twenty-seven states and ten Illinois counties were in attendance. 
The ticket headed by Smith and Rigdon was formally adopted, 
and thirteen resolutions were passed attacking Tyler’s admin- 
istration and setting forth Smith’s concepts of government as 
their platform. The convention adjourned on the same day, 
after resolving to hold its national convention in Baltimore on 
July 13.“ Mormon conventions in Boston and in Dresden, 
Tennessee, ended in riots, brought about by the extremely 
hostile attitudes of non-Mormons.“* The delegates to the 
Baltimore convention ‘assembled in a gloomy spirit . . . hav- 
ing just received intelligence of the murder of the man they 
all contemplated to have named as their candidate for the 
presidency. They met and resolved to adjourn ‘sine die.’ 

How serious a political disturbance Smith’s campaign 
would have created is, of course, impossible to ascertain. 
Judging, however, from the troubles in Illinois, Massachusetts 
and Tennessee due largely to the announcement of his candi- 
dacy, the United States may have been saved from the blood- 
iest election in its history by the death of the Prophet. In 
the election of 1844, with the Mormons once again voting 
the Democratic ticket, James K. Polk carried Hancock County 
over Clay by a vote of 1,399 to 747." 

42 Warsaw Signal, Feb. 28, 1844. 

43 Ibid., May 8, 1844; Smith, Histury of the Church, V1: 386-97, giving the list 
of delegates and the complete proceedings. 

44 Linn, Story of the Mormons, 254-55. 

45 Niles’ National Register, July 20, 1844. At least one newspaper was started 
to promote Smith’s candidacy: ‘“FUNNY.—A paper has been started in Belleville, Ills. 
which supports Joe Smith’s claims for the Presidency. It is Edited by Fredrick Snyder, 
(son of Adam W. Snyder deceased, late candidate for Governor,) and entitled the 


‘Politician.’ Warsaw Signal, May 8, 1844. eee E 
46 Pease, Illinois Election Returns, 149; Illinois State Register {Springfield}, Jan 


31, 1845. 
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Had Joseph Smith possessed the foresight to realize the 
results of his unwise political actions, he would undoubtedly 
have employed moderation. Too late the Prophet found he 
had instigated a reaction, the intensity of which he had there- 
tofore never been forced to face. The Mormon inhabitants 
of Nauvoo, by their unwise political maneuvers, had lighted 
the conflagration that in a few weeks snuffed out the life of 
their leader and brought disaster to their proud city. 
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WILLIE LINCOLN, CIVIL WAR CORRESPONDENT 


By LARRY KRAMP 


Abraham Lincoln, a masterly letter writer, fathered Willie 
who wrote some little gems in his own right.’ 

One day in 1861 they both had reason to write about the 
same matter: the first officer of note killed in the Civil War, 
Colonel Elmer Ephraim Ellsworth. 

On May 25, the day after Ellsworth’s death, Lincoln 
wrote the officer’s parents a moving, consoling letter. Willie, 
then ten years old, wrote a terse report of the event to a former 
Springfield playmate, Henry Remann. Henry, who lived at 
the other end of the block from Willie in Springfield, had 
apparently been demanding a reply to other missives. 

Dr. Harry E. Pratt, Illinois State Historian, said that 
Willie’s letter, just acquired by the Illinois State Historical 
Library, reveals a budding journalistic talent. Most of the 
essential elements of a news story are contained in it. Pratt 
attributes the brackets, a new development in the correspond- 
ence of the boy, to the influence of a new tutor. 


1 This Associated Press story appeared in a number of newspapers on February 12, 
1956—Lincoln’s birthday and the date of the death of Dr. Harry E. Pratt—with a 
Springfield, Illinois, dateline. Footnotes have been added for this republication. 
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This is what Willie wrote to Henry: 


You request a letter, & here it is. I want you to give my respects to 
Edward McClernand,’ and tell him that I feel very sorry about his mother, 
and one more thing. Colonel E. E. Ellsworth went over to Alexandria, Va. 
and determined to take the secession flag down of the Marshall house. So 
he rushed up the steps untill he reached the pole, took down the flag, wrapped 
it around him [8 men with him], and coming down the steps [his comrade, 
Brownell,* being in front of him} & Jackson [a sessionists} behind him, 
shot him. immediately his [ellsworth’s} comrades} went & killed Jackson. 

Lincoln’s letter to the dead officer's parents revealed his 
affection and admiration for Ellsworth. He had been a student 
in Lincoln’s law office in Springfield, a stump speaker in the 
central Illinois presidential campaign and a confidant who ac- 
companied the president-elect to Washington.* 

Ellsworth must have been much admired by Willie, Pratt 
says, because the boy had written earlier in the same month to 
ask Henry if he had heard about Ellsworth’s regiment of 
Zouaves which was sworn in at Washington. 


In September of the same year, in another letter to Henry, 
Willie wrote about his troubles in organizing a company of 
boys “‘which is in a high state of efficiency and discipline.” 

Willie, of course, was the much-loved boy whose death 


2 Edward John McClernand, born Dec. 29, 1848, lacked just eight days of being 
two years older than Willie, who was born Dec. 21, 1850. The two boys had un- 
doubtedly played together in Springfield, where Edward’s father John A. McClernand 
was one of Lincoln's colleagues at the Sangamon County bar. The senior McClernand 
resigned from Congress at the end of the 1861 special session to take the field, and 
became a major general. Edward McClernand attended West Point, received the Con- 
gressional. Medal of Honor in 1894 for gallantry in action against the Nez Percé In- 
dians, and later served in the Spanish-American War and the Philippines. He re- 
tired as a brigadier general in 1912 and died Feb. 9, 1926. Mrs. Sarah Dunlap 
McClernand, his mother, died May 7, 1861. 

3 Lieutenant Francis E. Brownell. Jackson, who killed Ellsworth, was the pro- 
prietor of the Marshall House. 

4 Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln (Abraham Lincoln Assn. ed., 1953), IV: 
385-86. Ellsworth was in such close contact with Willie and eight-year-old Tad that 
he caught the measles from them. 





WILLIE LINCOLN’s Civit WAR REPORT 


The reproduction of the letter and envelope addressed to Henry Remann 
on the opposite page is the same size as the originals in the Illinois State 
Historical Library. Note the frank on the envelope signed by John G. 
Nicolay, one of Lincoln’s secretaries. 
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struck such grief into Lincoln and his wife after less than a 
year in the White House. 

During the eighth of his twelve years, about the time 
Lincoln had completed his famous debates, Willie went to 
Chicago with his father and gave his impression of their hotel 
in “three bears” style.° 

He died of a cold and fever caught in a chilly rain in 
February, 1862, while riding his pony in Washington. His 
body lies now in Lincoln’s Tomb in Springfield.° 


EDGAR DE WITT JONES, 1876-1956 


The Rev. Edgar DeWitt Jones, Lincoln author, lecturer 
and collector, died at his home in Pleasant Ridge, Michigan 
(a suburb of Detroit) on March 26, 1956. From 1906 to 
1920 he was pastor of the First Christian Church of Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, going from there to the Central Woodward 


Christian Church of Detroit, of which he became pastor 
emeritus in 1947. He won the W. J. Long prize for the 
best Lincoln sermon of 1939. 

His continuing interest in Lincoln was evidenced by his 
service as director of the Abraham Lincoln Association since 
1930 and his authorship of The Greatening of Abraham Lin- 
coln (1946) , Lincoln and the Preachers (1948) , The Influence 
of Henry Clay upon Abraham Lincoln (1952) and numerous 
shorter articles in the field of Lincolniana. 

In 1955 Dr. Jones sold his Lincoln collection to the De- 
troit Public Library, which has integrated its previous hold- 
ings of Lincolniana with it. The whole is to be known as the 
Edgar DeWitt Jones Lincoln Collection. The $17,000 pur- 
chase price was donated to the Library by C. Allen Harlan. 

® This letter was published in the Spring 1954 issue of this Journal (page 66). 
Willie's “first attempt at poetry” was published in The Washington National Re- 


publican on Nov. 4, 1861, prompted by the death of Col. Edward D. Baker for whom 


his brother Eddie (1846-1850) was named. 
® Willie died Feb. 20, 1862, and was temporarily interred at Georgetown, D.C. 
His body was brought back to Springfield on his father’s funeral train in 1865. 





ILLINOIS IN 1955 


COMPILED BY JAMES N. ADAMS 


JANUARY 


The 69th General Assembly convenes. Warren L. Wood of 
Plainfield is re-elected speaker of the House, with Lieutenant 
Governor John W. Chapman presiding over the Senate. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, celebrates the 125th anniversary of 
the first collegiate instruction in Illinois, given at that institution 
State Treasurer Warren E. Wright and Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Vernon L. Nickell are inaugurated. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower's budget as submitted to Congress 
includes $10,000,000 for flood control and waterways in Illinois. 
The world’s largest bookstore—the merged Kroch’s-Brentano’s— 
opens in Chicago. 

The site of Camp Ellis in Fulton County is sold for farm land. 
Walter M. Provine, 81, of Taylorville, former president of the 
Illinois State Bar Association and state representative 1905-9 and 
1911-17, dies. 

Among the nine USS. cities honored by the National Municipal 
League and Look magazine are Chicago (for slum clearance) and 
Rock Island (for reform in city government). 

Charles Leo “Gabby” Hartnett, Chicago Cub catcher 1922-40, and 
Theodore “Ted” Lyons, White Sox pitcher 1923-48, are elected 
to the National Baseball Hall of Fame. On Jan. 31 Ray Schalk, 
Harvel native and White Sox catcher 1915-28, is elected to the 
Hall of Fame by the Old-Timers Committee. All three players 
managed their Chicago teams after their active playing careers. 


FEBRUARY 
President Paul E. Magloire of Haiti and 13 officials of his govern- 
ment arrive in Chicago for a three-day visit. 
Eureka College begins the celebration of its centennial year. 


The second floor of the Lincoln Home is opened to the: public for 
the first time since the property was presented to the state by 
Robert T. Lincoln in 1887. Other Lincoln’s birthday observances 
are noted in the Spring 1955 Journal, pages 108-9. 
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Colonel Calvin H. Goddard, 63, ballistics authority and founder 
of the first crime detection laboratory in the U.S. at Northwestern 
University, dies in Washington, D.C. 


Richard J. Daley, Cook County clerk and Democratic chairman, 
defeats Mayor Martin H. Kennelly and Benjamin S. Adamowski 
for nomination for mayor of Chicago. Daley defeats Republican 
nominee Robert E. Merriam in the April 5 election and is in- 
augurated April 19. He is succeeded as county clerk by Edward J. 
Barrett, former state treasurer, state auditor and secretary of state. 


Rotary International's 8,700 clubs in 90 countries join in cele- 
brating the 50th anniversary of the organization’s founding in 
Chicago by Paul P. Harris. Its world headquarters are in Evanston; 
the international president for 1954-55 is Herbert J. Taylor of 
Chicago; and the golden anniversary convention is held in Chicago 
May 29-June 2. 

Dr. Leland H. Carlson is inaugurated president of Rockford Col- 
lege. In September the college, which has operated for over a 
century as a women’s college, opens a men’s department, and 
begins intercollegiate sports competition with the 1955-56 basket- 
ball season. 

Charles H. Davis (Rep.) of Rockford is elected to the Illinois 


Supreme Court to fill the vacancy caused by the 1954 resignation 
of Justice William M. Fulton. 


MARCH 


Mrs. Mabel S. Shaw, 84, publisher of the Dixon Telegraph and 
president of the B. F. Shaw Publishing Company which owns the 
Telegraph, Woodstock Sentinel, Morris Herald, McHenry Plain- 
dealer and three Iowa papers, dies in Florida. 


Lyman V. Emmons, 70, state representative 1921-25 and senator 
1925-29, is killed in an accident near Lawrenceville. 


Oscar F. Mayer, 95, founder of the packing company bearing his 
name and the last of the “giants of the yards,” dies in Chicago. 


The Chicago Daily News and Chicago Key clubs (high school 
groups sponsored by Kiwanis International) are sponsors of a 
mammoth rally at Chicago's International Amphitheater at which 
30,000 teen-agers join to prevent juvenile delinquency and to 
emphasize the good qualities of youth. On Feb. 22, 1956 Free- 
doms Foundation presents its highest award to the Daily News 
and the Key clubs for this promotion. 
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The Illinois high school basketball championship goes to Rockford 
for the first time since 1939 as West High defeats Elgin 61-59 in 
the final game of the last of the “Sweet Sixteen” tournaments. 
Pinckneyville wins third place for the third consecutive year; 
Princeton is fourth. Only eight teams will go to Urbana in future 
years. 


Frank Johnson, 65, of Kewanee, beginning his second term in the 
Illinois Senate after one term in the House, dies. 


Robert J. Thorne, 80, former president of Montgomery Ward & 
Company and son of the company’s cofounder, dies at La Jolla, 
California. 


Daniel W. Tracy, 68, president emeritus of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, dies in Washington. He was a native 
of Bloomington. 


New record low temperatures for this late in the season are set 
in the Midwest as the result of a late-season blizzard. 


Governor William G. Stratton presents his budget message to 
the General Assembly, calling for a record $1,710,000,000 biennial 
expenditure, a raising of the sales tax from 2 to 3 per cent and 
a “use tax” on out-of-state purchases by Illinoisans. 


Chicago’s Midway Airport becomes the nation’s first official port 
of entry not located on the country’s boundary. A new customs 
building is dedicated Dec. 6. Despite the opening of O'Hare 
International Airport and improvements at Meigs Field, Midway 
remains the busiest airport in the country, breaking its own records 
with 8,751,906 passengers arriving and departing on 304,276 sched- 
uled flights (up 16.2 and 15.5 per cent respectively from 1954) 
plus another estimated 500,000 passengers on 76,831 non-scheduled 
flights. 


Dr. Jerald C. Brauer, Lutheran clergyman, is named the first dean 
of the Federated Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago, 
composed of the U. of C. Divinity School (Baptist), Chicago 
Theological Seminary (Congregational) , Meadville Seminary (Uni- 
tarian) and Disciples’ Divinity House. He is inaugurated Oct. 10. 


APRIL 


Colonel Robert R. McCormick, 74, editor and publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune, dies at his home near Wheaton. 


Edward A. Hayes, 62, assistant attorney general under Governor 
Emmerson and national commander of the American Legion 1933- 
34, dies in Chicago. 
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Earle Benjamin Searcy, 67, clerk of the Illinois Supreme Court 
since 1944, after service in the House 1921-23 and in the Senate 
1923-44, dies at Hinsdale. On Apr. 13 the Court names his widow, 
Lula Fae Isenberg Searcy, as his successor—the first woman to hold 
the post. 


Illinois governmental and medical authorities join those of other 
states in an effort to immunize as many children as possible against 
poliomyelitis with the new vaccine developed by Dr. Jonas E. Salk 
and announced today—the tenth anniversary of the death of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt—by the National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis. The number of polio cases in Illinois drops 38 per cent— 
1,385 as compared to 2,181 in 1954—and there is a marked 
decrease in the severity of attacks suffered by immunized children. 


The Illinois Supreme Court upholds a circuit court decision that 
Montgomery Ward & Company's “stagger” system of electing three 
directors annually from a board of nine violates the cumulative- 
voting provisions of the Constitution of 1870. Sewell L. Avery 
resigns as president of Ward’s on May 9 and is succeeded by 
John A. Barr. 


Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, 72, dies at Sarasota, Florida. He was 
president of the University of Illinois 1930-33, of the University 
of North Carolina and chancellor of New York University. 


Elmer C. Jensen, 85, dean of Chicago architects and former presi- 
dent of the Illinois Society of Architects, dies at South Haven, 
Michigan. Among the Chicago buildings constructed by him are 
29 skyscrapers and 26 banks. 


MAy 


Fred A. Sapp, 78, publisher of the Ottawa Republican-Times since 
1916 and an official of the paper since 1900, dies in Chicago. 


The Chicago Defender, largest Negro newspaper in the U.S., begins 
the celebration of its semicentennial year by awarding President 
Eisenhower the Robert S. Abbott award, named in honor of the 
paper's founder. Members of both races pay tribute to the Defender 
at Orchestra Hall on Dec. 2. 


Stephen T. Hurley, 62, president of the Chicago Civil Service 
Commission throughout Mayor Kennelly’s administration and presi- 
dent of the Chicago Bar Association 1944-45, dies in Oregon. 


The Illinois Civil Service Commission celebrates its fiftieth anni- 
versary as host to the central regional conference of the Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and Canada, opening a three-day 
session in Springfield. 
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The Illinois State Historical Society begins its two-day spring tour 
in Jacksonville (see Summer 1955 Journal, pages 225-27). 


Sandra Sloss, 13, of Granite City, wins the twenty-eighth annual 
national spelling bee at Washington, D.C. in a field of 62 con- 
testants. 


Vincent Auriol, first president of the Fourth Republic (Post- 
World War II) of France, arrives in Chicago for three days. 


Brigadier General Richard Lee Jones, director of the U.S. foreign 
aid mission to Liberia since 1954, is appointed U.S. ambassador 
to that country, succeeding the late Jesse D. Locker. Jones, the 
first Chicago Negro to attain ambassadorial rank, retired from 
the Army in 1953. 


The United States Supreme Court holds the Illinois toll road law 
constitutional. The Toll Road Commission sells $415,000,000 in 
toll road bonds, to run 40 years at 3.75 per cent interest, to a 
syndicate on Oct. 25, but litigation holds up their delivery until 
Jan. 23, 1956. Vice-Admiral Francis P. Old resigns as executive 
director of the Commission on Aug. 1, and is succeeded on Oct. 31 
by Charles L. Dearing of the Brookings Institution. Austin L. 
Wyman of Glencoe succeeds Evan Howell as chairman on Jan. 27, 
1956. 


JUNE 


Dr. William C. Reavis, 73, professor emeritus of education at the 
University of Chicago, dies. He was on the faculty 1921-47 and 
was the author of eleven books on educational administration. 


Mrs. Gertrude Richards, 71, treasurer-general of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, dies at her Chicago home. 


The Northern Illinois College of Optometry (founded 1872) and 
the Chicago College of Optometry (founded 1937), which between 
them have graduated more than half of the nation’s optometrists, 
merge under the name Illinois College of Optometry. Dr. Eugene 
W. Strawn is the first president of the merged institution. 


Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav M. Molotov takes a sight- 
seeing tour of Chicago between trains en route to the tenth anni- 
versary meeting of the United Nations at San Francisco. On his 
return June 27 he visits the Museum of Science and Industry. 


The General Assembly enacts the first legislative reapportionment 
act since 1901, according to the constitutional amendment ap- 
proved with bipartisan support at the November, 1954 election. 
Beginning with the 70th General Assembly there will be 58 Senate 
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districts—18 in Chicago, 6 in the rest of Cook County and 34 
downstate—apportioned by area and to remain permanent. The 
59 House districts, each electing 3 representatives—23 in 
Chicago, 7 in the rest of Cook County and 29 downstate—are ap- 
portioned by population and are to be reapportioned within the 
three major geographical divisions following each decennial census. 
The Illinois Supreme Court holds this act valid on Jan. 19, 1956. 


Reapportionment is the chief accomplishment of the 69th General 
Assembly which adjourns today. It also passed a new revenue 
article to be voted on at the 1956 general election; raised the state 
sales tax from 2 to 214 per cent and authorized cities to add another 
14 per cent by council action without popular referendum (by 
Oct. 13 this tax had been adopted by 423 towns and cities); au- 
thorized a lake-front exposition hall in Chicago; authorized Chicago 
to issue $245,000,000 in bonds to build expressways; appropriated 
$1,000,000 for Salk polio vaccine for Illinois children; increased 
unemployment compensation and workmen’s compensation; au- 
thorized absentee voting by sick and disabled persons; passed a 
new act regulating practice in Illinois courts; authorized 100 addi- 
tional state policemen; increased the salary of judges by $4,000 
per annum; created a new Division of Traffic Safety, and a psy- 
chiatric training and research authority with a $1,000,000 appropri- 
ation; and passed the Broyles bills requiring non-communist oaths 
from every person paid in whole or in part from funds of the 
state or any of its subdivisions. The number of bills introduced 
(2,158), the number vetoed (189 and parts of 8 others), the 
total appropriation ($1,750,000,000) and the total expense of the 
session ($2,797,162 according to State Auditor Orville E. Hodge) 
were all-time records. 


Oil production in Illinois during June is the highest of any month 
since March, 1943. Three new pools were discovered and 357 new 
wells drilled. 


JULY 


The U.S. Census Bureau estimates Illinois’ population as of today 
at 9,361,000—a gain of 648,824 over the 8,712,176 shown by the 
last (1950) census. The state’s population 25 years ago (1930) 
was 7,630,654; 75 years ago (1880), 3,077,871; 100 years ago 
(1855 state census), 1,300,251; and 125 years ago (1830) only 
157,445. 

Victor I. Knowles, 65, chairman of che state board of pardons and 


paroles and publisher of the E/kville Journal, dies at his home. 
Robert B. Phillips of Beardstown, a board employee for 26 years 
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and superintendent of paroles since 1949, is named on Aug. 23 
as his successor. 

The National Education Association opens a six-day convention 
in Chicago. On July 8 John Lester Buford, Mt. Vernon (lIIl.) 
elementary school superintendent, is installed as president for 
1955-56. 


Walter O. Edwards, 73, state representative 1933-55, dies at his 
Danville home. 


Dr. Edgar J. Townsend, 91, professor emeritus of mathematics at 
the University of Illinois and dean of the University’s College of 
Science 1905-13, dies at his Champaign home. 

Arch Ward, 58, sports editor of the Chicago Tribune for 25 years, 
dies. He was conductor of the column “In the Wake of the News” 
and originator of the All-Star baseball and football games and the 
Golden Gloves boxing tournaments. 

Ulysses S$. DeMoulin, 83, president of DeMoulin Brothers & Co. 
of Greenville, largest uniform manufacturers in the United States, 
dies. 

The Illinois and Indiana highway departments take over operation 
of the Wabash River bridge between New Harmony, Indiana and 
White County, Illinois on U.S. Route 460 and discontinue collec- 
tion of tolls. 

The S. S. Aquarama, largest vessel to sail the Great Lakes, begins 
a season (until Labor Day) as an amusement ship off Chicago’s 
Navy Pier. In future seasons she is to be a lake excursion vessel. 


William Busse, 91, Republican leader of suburban Cook County 
and a member of the county board since 1900 except for two years, 
dies at Elgin. 

A Convair plane operated by Braniff Airways crashes at Chicago's 
Midway Airport, killing 22 persons and injuring 21. It is the 
worst crash in Midway's history. 


Cornelius S. Kelly, 82, past national commander-in-chief of the 
United Spanish-American War Veterans and civic leader in the 
Normal Park section of Chicago, dies. 


The last train runs on the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad’s shore line. 

Aleksandr Ezheviski and Nikolai Bogach, two members of a Rus- 
sian agricultural delegation touring the Midwest, visit the Cater- 
pillar Tractor plant in Peoria for two days, followed by a day 
at the John Deere plant in Moline. The entire twelve-man delega- 
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tion visits Chicago Aug. 11-15, with a side trip to the DeKalb 
Agricultural Association and for seven of them to the State Fair 
and Lincoln Tomb at Springfield on Aug. 13. 


Michael Fahy, 89, state representative from Marshall County 1909- 
35, dies in Chicago. 

Richard B. Vail, 59, Chicago manufacturer, member of the War 
Labor Board during World War II and representative in the 80th 
and 82d Congresses, dies. 


This is the nineteenth day of 90-degree temperatures in Chicago 
during July, a new record for one month. Water pumpage reaches 
a new monthly record of 38,418,540,000 gallons (the daily record 
was set July 28 at 1,513,140,000 gallons when the temperature 
reached its 1955 high of 100.4 degrees). The average temperature 
for the month is 81.4 degrees, also a new record. The entire 
summer is the hottest in the 84 years of Chicago weather records, 
with an average temperature of 76.4 degrees, and has forty-six 90- 
degree days, breaking 1953’s record of 42. Reflecting the increased 
use of fans and air conditioners, Chicago sets a new all-time record 
for electrical consumption in one day on Aug. 18, only to break 
it on Aug. 29 with 3,359,000 kilowatts. 


The new privately-owned “museum” and souvenir shop (Garvey 


Enterprises, Inc.) across Eighth Street from the Lincoln Home in 
Springfield opens its doors to the public. 


The Rev. James F. Maguire, president of Xavier University of 
Cincinnati, is named to succeed the Very Rev. James T. Hussey 
as president of Loyola University of Chicago. 


AUGUST 


Herbert E. Longenecker, former dean of the graduate school at 
the University of Pittsburgh, begins his duties as vice-president 
of the University of Illinois in charge of the professional colleges 
in Chicago. 

Louis M. Anderson, 72, who edited the Chicago Norwegian-Danish- 
language newspaper Skandinaven (founded by his father John) 
from 1910 until it merged with the Decorah (Iowa) Posten in 1941, 
dies. 

Brink's, Inc., of Chicago is closed by a strike lasting until Sept. 
7. Deliveries of money are protected by city police. 

The National Governors’ Conference begins a four-day session 
in Chicago. This is the first time in the conference’s forty-seven 
years that it has met in Illinois. 
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The 103d Illinois State Fair opens its ten-day program in Spring- 
field. The first nation-wide telecast ever made from the Fair 
occurs on Aug. 17—a portion of the U.S. Steel Hour in connection 
with the celebration of the 75th anniversary of that company’s 
South Chicago works. 


Northern Illinois Gas Company begins a four-day centennial 
celebration at Ottawa. Its predecessor was chartered Aug. 18, 
1855. 

David Stricklin, 65, of Pontiac, a porter on the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio’s “Abraham Lincoln,” is named America’s most courteous 
railroad employee. The nation-wide competition is conducted by 
the Federation for Railway Progress. 

Jacksonville begins a three-day celebration of it* new 23-mile 
pipeline to the Illinois River near Naples. Water has been flowing 
through the pipeline since Aug. 8. 


John H. Walker, 83, president of the Illinois Federation of Labor 
1913-30, dies in Denver, Colorado. 


Emmet Till, 14-year-old Chicago Negro, is abducted from a Mis- 
sissippi cabin where he is vacationing with relatives. Three days 
later a mutilated body identified as that of the youth is found in 
the Tallahatchie River. On Nov. 9 the Leflore County grand 


jury fails to indict for kidnaping the two men who earlier had 
been acquitted of the murder. A request by Governor Stratton 
for federal intervention is denied on the ground that no federal 
law was involved. 


General Motors Corporation celebrates the building of its 100,000,- 
000th diesel horsepower by a “Powerama” show covering 1,000,000 
square feet on the Chicago lake front. The show attracts 2,218,412 
visitors before it closes on Sept. 25. 


SEPTEMBER 


Dr. David Dodds Henry assumes the presidency of the University 
of Illinois. The University’s enrollment of 24,000 makes it the 
fifth largest in the United States and the largest outside New York. 


Herold C. Hunt, former superintendent of Chicago schools, is 
named U.S. undersecretary of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Arthur C. Boggess, 81, author of The Settlement of Illinois, 1778- 
1830, dies at Berea, Ohio. 

Colonel Carlos M. Talbott of Charleston, Ill., wins the 1955 Bendix 
trophy cross-country race by flying 2,325 miles at an average speed 
of 610 miles per hour. 
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George A. Williston, 72, state representative 1921-27 and 1941-49, 
dies in Chicago. 

Enoch A. Holtwick, professor emeritus of history and government 
at Greenville College, is selected by the National Prohibition Party 
at its convention in Milford, Indiana, as the party's presidential 
candidate for 1956. 

Drennan J. Slater, 52, general solicitor for the Chicago & North 
Western Railway and state representative 1933-41, is killed by a 
train at Evanston. 

Sister Mary Evelyn (Katherine Murphy), 71, dean of Rosary 
College at River Forest 1929-37 and its president 1937-43, dies 
at Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. She was born in Kewanee. 


It is announced that the 1955 peach crop, due to late spring freezes, 
amounts to only 83,000 bushels—7 per cent of the 1954 total. The 
apple crop is about 29 per cent below last year’s figures. 


John H. Hauberg, 85, past president of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, dies at Rock Island (see Winter 1955 Journal, pages 
359-65, Summer 1952, pages 137-45). 

Governor Stratton is the principal speaker at the dedication of 
the new free highway bridge across the Illinois River at Beards- 
town. 

Clint Youle, publisher of the Galena Gazette & Advertiser, pur- 
chases the Savanna Times-Journal, Hanover Journal and Elizabeth 
Times from Franklin J. and Franklin U. Stransky and D. C. Pickard. 


Dr. Howard W. Trovillion of Godfrey is elected chief pilot (presi- 
dent) of the interstate Mississippi River Parkway Planning Com- 
mission at its meeting at Kenora, Ontario, the junction of the 
proposed parkway with the Trans-Canada Highway. 


Samuel G. Ingraham, 72, descendant of Evanston pioneers and 
city official 1925-53, the last 12 years as mayor, dies. 


Major General John V. Clinnin, 79, of Wilmette, dies in Chicago. 
He served in the Spanish-American War, was colonel of the 130th 
Intantry in World War I, and organized and commanded the 
Illinois Reserve Militia at the beginning of World War II. He 
was a long-time member of the Illinois Civil Service Commission, 
and chairman of the Illinois Athletic Commission under Governor 
Emmerson. 

The Very Rev. Harold W. Rigney, S.V.D. (Society of the Divine 
Word), of Chicago is released by the Red Chinese after having 
been imprisoned since July, 1951. 
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The Granite City bi-state authority harbor is dedicated by Gov- 
ernor Stratton and Prentiss Mooney, director of the Missouri Divi- 
sion of Resources and Development, representing Governor Phil M. 
Donnelly. 

Dr. Abraham Levinson, 67, chief of staff at Cook County Children’s 
Hospital, professor of pediatrics at Northwestern University and 
author of numerous books and articles in the field, dies. 


The Fifth World Congress of Hebrew Christians begins a week’s 
session in Chicago. It is the first time the Congress has met in 


the United States. 


Governor Stratton is the principal speaker at the dedication of 
Red Hills Lake in Red Hills State Park, Lawrence County. 


The Rev. Hervin U. Roop, 86, former professor at Wheaton Col- 
lege and one-time president of Lincoln Memorial University, Harro- 
gate, Tennessee, dies at his Chicago home. 


Walter Dill Scott, 86, president (1920-39) and president emeritus 
of Northwestern University, dies in Evanston. He won the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for devising the Army's personnel clas- 
sification system during World War I. 

The resignation of Frank Lane as general manager of the Chicago 
White Sox, which in seven years he had lifted from last place in 
the American League to three years in third, is accepted. Charles A. 
Comiskey II, vice-president of the Sox and grandson of the club’s 
founder, takes over active direction of its business activities. On 
Oct. 6 Lane becomes general manager of the St. Louis Cardinals. 


Captain John O. Anderson, 76, who directed the rescue of 4,700 


persons from Lake Michigan during his 23-year tenure as com- 
mander of the Chicago Coast Guard station (1916-39), dies at 


Ellison Bay, Wisconsin. 

Governor Stratton dedicates the restored Market House at Galena 
(see Autumn 1955 Journal, pages 349-50). 

Forty-eight Illinois cities including Chicago continue on daylight 
saving time till the last Sunday of October instead of returning to 
standard time today with the majority of cities which have observed 
it since the last Sunday of April. 

Bruce A. Campbell, 75, Illinois Democratic leader for half a 
century, state representative 1905-7 and former president of the 
Illinois State Bar Association, dies at Phoenix, Arizona. 


Dr. Louis L. Thurstone, 68, professor of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago 1924-52 and president of the American Psychologi- 
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cal: Association in 1932, dies at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
Aptitude, personality and occupational classification tests were made 
possible through psychological facts discovered by Dr. Thurstone. 


Ekco Products Company of Chicago announces that it and the 
Aluminum Company of America (Alcoa) have formed a new 
company which will be the world’s largest producer of alurninum 
foil containers. 


Ninety-eight-year-old St. James’ Church of Chicago, designated 
as the cathedral of the Chicago Protestant Episcopal diocese on 
May 4, is officially consecrated as such when Bishop Gerald Francis 
Burrill is enthroned. 


The Jewish People’s Institute of Chicago closes after 52 years of 
service. 


Construction begins on the Chicago Regional Port District’s $24,- 
000,000 Lake Calumet harbor development. 


John C. Daniels of Mulberry Grove and Robert C. Erickson of 
Minooka, national plowing champions, leave for Stockholm, Sweden, 
to represent the U.S. in the world plowing matches Oct. 7-8. 
Graeme Stewart of Plainfield, twice national champion, accom- 
panies them as coach. 


William Rose of Kewanee wins his second consecutive state hand 
corn-husking championship at the contest near Pontiac. 


OCTOBER 


Under a new law allowing amateur radio operators to apply for 
special automobile licenses with their call letters 2,975 have done so. 


John L. Keeshin’s newly organized Railroad Transfer Service takes 
over inter-depot transportation in Chicago from the Parmelee 
Transportation Company, which had handled the business for 102 
years. Parmelee sues the railroads for $8,500,000 allegedly due 
for service, and prevents Keeshin from obtaining city terminal 
vehicle licenses. Federal Judge Walter J. La Buy rules on Dec. 13 
that Railway Transfer’s operation without such licenses is illegal. 


Jesse Owens, former Olympic track star, resigns as secretary of 
the Illinois Athletic Commission to become co-ordinator of rec- 
reational activities for the Illinois Youth Commission. Track and 
Field News announces on Oct. 18 that its poll of experts has 
named Owens as the greatest track and field athlete of all time. 
Governor Stratton on Nov. 4 names Senator Peter J. Miller of 
Chicago to succeed Owens as secretary. 
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Oct. 3 Governor Stratton is the principal speaker at the dedication of 
a new $2,500,000 bridge over Lake Decatur on US. Route 36. 


Harry G. Newman, 56, marshal of the Illinois Supreme Court 
since 1943, dies. He is succeeded by Robert G. Miley of Galatia, 
who in turn is succeeded as director of the Division of Parks and 
Memorials by William R. Allen of Peoria. 


A historical marker commemorating the invention of barbed wire 
and a new building for Northern Illinois State College are dedicated 
at DeKalb (see Winter 1955 Journal, pages 494-95). 


Lieutenant Colonel Nelson Swift Morris, 63, grandson of the 
founder of Morris & Company and former chairman of its board, 
and veteran of both World Wars, dies in New York. 


The Illinois State Historical Society begins its two-day 56th annual 
meeting in Galena (see Winter 1955 Journal, pages 480-82). 


The University of Illinois cattle judging team wins first place 
at the International Dairy Show, Chicago, for the second con- 
secutive year. 


Professor Herman D. Dorner, 77, founder of the floriculture de- 
partment at the University of Illinois and its head until his retire- 
ment in 1946, dies. He was also one of the organizers of the 
Florists Telegraph Delivery Service. 


An eighteen-member Russian delegation on a government-spon- 
sored U.S. tour spends three days inspecting housing projects in 
Chicago. 

E. H. “Pop” Sohner, 77, former mayor of Moline, and since 1911 
successively superintendent of plants of the Velie Motor Company, 
Farmall Tractor Works and Quad-City plants of the International 
Harvester Company, dies. 


Columbus Hospital, Chicago, founded and named by America’s 
only Roman Catholic saint—Mother Frances Xavier Cabrini— 
celebrates its SOth anniversary. Dr. Karl A. Meyer, chief surgeon; 
Dr. August F. Daro, head of the women’s department; and Dr. 
Peter Rosi, staff surgeon, are awarded the Gold Seal of Solidarity 
of the Italian government by Consul General Piero Guadagnini. 


Louis Florsheim, 81, son of the founder of the Florsheim Shoe 
Company and a director for over 30 years before his retirement 
in 1925, dies. The 99-year-old company has expanded from a 
single store to three factories (two in Chicago and one in Danville) 
with a nation-wide chain of retail outlets. 


Illinois becomes the 39th state to join the American “tree farm 
system” of scientific forest growth. Lieutenant Governor Chapman 
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presents the owners of the 17 plots, ranging from 10 to 2,256 
acres, with their certificates of membership at Sinnissippi forest, 
near Oregon. This, the largest of the plots, is owned by Mrs. 
C. Phillip Miller and Mrs. Albert F. Madlener, Jr., daughters of 
the late Governor Frank O. Lowden. The Illinois Forest Industries 
Committee and the Illinois Technical Forestry Association sponsor 
the program. 


State agencies begin moving into the new State Office Building 
in Springfield. Open house is held Dec. 5 (see Winter 1955 
Journal, pages 493-94). 


Professor Carl R. Moore, 62, chairman of the department of zoology 
of the University of Chicago and pioneer and international au- 
thority on sex biology, dies. 


The Rev. John W. Martin, 76, bishop of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church since 1924, dies in Chicago. 


The Manchester Pioneer, first British ship ever to reach Chicago 
on a regular run, docks at Navy Pier. She leaves Oct. 19 with a 
cargo of lead, cheaper than it could be sent to New York and 
picked up. 

The Chicago & North Western Railway announces arrangements 
with Eastern railroads for through “piggy-back” service (truck 
trailers loaded on flatcars) from Omaha, St. Paul and Minneapolis 
to the Atlantic coast without unloading and reloading at Chicago. 
The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad puts 50 improved cars 
into service on its “piggy-back” runs from Chicago to St. Louis 
and Evansville, Indiana. 


The American Society of Civil Engineers names the sewage-disposal 
system of the Metropolitan Sanitary District of Greater Chicago 
(formerly Chicago Sanitary District) as one of the “seven civil 
engineering wonders of the United States.” The others are the 
Panama Canal, Colorado River Aqueduct, Empire State Building, 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, Grand Coulee and Hoover dams. 


John P. Devine, 77, state representative 1913-37, dies at his Dixon 
home. He was speaker of the House during his last term. 


Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, 91, former president of the Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association and leader in the fight for woman 
suffrage in Illinois, dies in Jacksonville, Florida. 

Chicago’s present and past delegates to United Nations General 
Assemblies—Adlai E. Stevenson, Laird Bell, Mrs. Edith S. Sampson 
and the Rev. Archibald J. Carey, Jr—are honored at a Chicago 
luncheon celebrating the United Nations’ tenth anniversary. 
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General John McAuley Palmer II, 85, veteran of the Spanish- 
American War, the Boxer Rebellion and both World Wars, and 
author of several books, dies in Washington, D.C. The grandson 
of John McAuley Palmer I, Illinois general, governor and senator, 
John II was born in Carlinville and spent most of his boyhood 
in Springfield before entering West Point. 


Clark Griffith, 85, veteran owner and former manager of the 
Washington Senators and cofounder (1901) of the American 
League, dies. He got his start in baseball with the Bloomington 
club of the Three-I League, and pitched for the old Chicago 
White Stockings of the National League (1893-1900) and for 
the White Sox during the first two seasons of the American League 
(1901-2) before turning to managing. 


Dr. J. C. Westervelt, 100, of Shelbyville, honored by the American 
Medical Association as the oldest practicing physician in the US., 
dies. He was for years a member of the Illinois State Board of 
Health. 


O'Hare International Airport, near Park Ridge, begins commercial 
operation after special ceremonies the preceding day. The largest 
airport in the world in area, it will gradually take over more and 
more flights. Financially it will be self-sustaining. 


Mrs. Mamie White Colvin, 75, former Evanstonian and national 
president of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 1944-53, 
dies in Clearwater, Florida. 


International Harvester Company has its first billion-dollar sales 
year in the fiscal year ending today. Its net income is $55,501,000 
—up 52.9 per cent over the previous year. 


NOVEMBER 


Work begins on the widening of the Calumet-Sag channel, the 
chief connection between Lake Michigan and the Illinois Deep 
Waterway. 


Dr. Vincent du Vigneaud, 54, native Chicagoan now with Cornell 
Medical College, New York City, is awarded the Nobel Prize for 
chemistry for his work in hormone analysis and synthesis. The 
Chicago section of the American Chemical Society also awards 
him its highest honor, the Willard Gibbs medal, to be presented 
in May, 1956. 


Dr. Julius H. Hess, 79, internationally famous Chicago pediatri- 
cian, dies. He was head of the pediatrics department at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois 1914-44 and since professor*emeritus; president 
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of the Chicago Medical Society 1935-36; recipient in 1952 of the 
Borden Award of the American Academy of Pediatrics; and adviser 
to the U.S. Children’s Bureau, the Illinois Public Welfare Com- 
mission and Illinois State Council of Defense (World War IJ). 


August Vollmer, 79, “father of modern police science,” commits 
suicide in Berkeley, California. He organized the University of 
Chicago’s police administration division in 1929 and headed it 
until 1931. 


Chicago's Central Manufacturing District begins a three-day pageant 
of industrial progress in the International Amphitheater in cele- 
bration of its 50th anniversary. 


Circuit Judge DeWitt S. Crow, in Springfield, upholds the con- 
stitutionality of the Chicago exposition hall bill. 


Adelaide Johnson, 108, sculptress born in Plymouth, Illinois, dies. 
Some of her statues are in National Statuary Hall in Washington. 
She saw Lincoln during her youth. 


Joseph G. Kohout, 48, of Chicago, state representative since 1949 
and president of the central division of the Horsemen’s Benevolent 
Protective Association, dies in Tucson, Arizona. 


A three-day international conference on the progress of social 
science during the past 25 years begins today at the Social Science 
Research Building at the University of Chicago. The conference 
celebrates the 25th anniversary of the building, first for such a 
purpose in the United States. 


The parimutuel wager total during the 294 days of thoroughbred 
horse racing at Illinois’ seven tracks, closing today, sets an all-time 
record of $204,991,019. Attendance was 2,944,380—76,531 less 
than in the 1954 season which was four days longer. 


Bindley C. Cyrus, Chicago attorney, founder cf the American West 
Indian Association and until recently a member of the Caribbean 
Commission working for Anglo-American co-operation in improv- 
ing conditions in the British West Indies, is the first American 
Negro to receive the Order of the British Empire. The presenta- 
tion is made at Washingcon by Ambassador Sir Roger Makin. 


Martin P. Durkin, 61, of Chicago, Illinois director of labor 1933-41 
and President Eisenhower's first secretary of labor, dies in Wash- 
ington. He had been president of the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipefitting 
Industry (AFL) since 1943. 


C. Floyd Easterday, 85, state representative 1935-39 and Fayette 
County superintendent of schools 1898-1910, dies in Vandalia. 
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Dr. Howard R. Bowen, former dean of the University of Illinois 
College of Commerce, is inaugurated as the seventh president of 
109-year-old Grinneli (Iowa) College. 


Robert E. Sherwood, 59, whose Pulitzer Prize play Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois has played to over 200,000 people at New Salem during 
the past ten summers, dies in New York. He also won Pulitzer 
Prizes for the plays Idioz’s Delight and There Shall Be No Night, 
and for the biography Roosevelt and Hopkins. 


Lloyd E. Davis, 56, of Morrisonville, completing his first term 
as state senator, dies in Springfield. 


Former Governor Adlai E. Stevenson, Democratic presidential 
nominee in 1952, formally announces that he will again seek the 
nomination in 1956. James P. Finnegan resigns as secretary of 
state of Pennsylvania to become Stevenson’s campaign manager. 


The first radar-controlled traffic lights ever installed anywhere go 
into operation on La Salle Street, Chicago. 


The Institute for Nuclear Studies of the University of Chicago is 
officially renamed the Enrico Fermi Institute for Nuclear Studies. 
Nobel Prize winner Fermi was connected with the Institute from 
its beginning in 1945 until his death in 1954. 


Malcolm J. Proudfoot, 48, associate professor of geography at 
Northwestern University, dies at Oxford, England. An international 
authority on population migrations, he had been decorated by the 
US. and foreign governments for his work with displaced persons. 


Dr. John A. Wolfer, 74, professor emeritus of surgery at North- 
western University, dies in Banning; California. He headed North- 
western’s tumor clinic until his retirement and was honored by the 
American Cancer Society, Illinois division, in 1950 for outstanding 
work in cancer control. 


Dr. Isaac A. Abt, 87, the dominant figure in American pediatrics 
for over fifty years and professor emeritus of pediatrics at North- 
western University, dies. He pioneered such now standard prac- 
tices as pasteurization of milk, diphtheria antitoxin and incubators 
for premature babies. 


Hugh W. Cross of Jerseyville, chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, resigns. He was appointed to the Commission in 
1949 after serving eight years as Illinois’ lieutenant governor. 


Control of National Tea Company of Chicago, which does over 
$500,000,000 business annually in its retail grocery chain, is ac- 
quired by a Canadian syndicate headed by W. Garfield Weston of 
Toronto, who already controls over 300 food stores. 
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The 56th annual International Livestock Exposition opens its eight- 
day run at the International Amphitheater in Chicago. “Julius,” a 
steer owned by 16-year-old Nancy Turner of Champaign County, 
is chosen grand champion. Nancy and “julius” are honored Dec. 
8 on a special “Nancy Turner Day” by Champaign, Urbana and 
the University of Illinois, and tour state colleges of agriculture 
across the country. H. L. Stiegelmeier of Normal is soybean “king,” 
as he was in 1946, 1947 and 1950. Illinois is well represented in 
national 4-H Club awards by Loren Boppart, Woodstock; Phil 
Jones, Richview; Larry Lewis, Ursa; Mary Ann Mattingly, Paris; 
Eldon Rebhorn, Oswego; and Eugene Schick, Elgin. Illinois 
scholarships out of the total of 70 donated by the Santa Fe Railroad 
go to Mary Lu Arntzen, Macomb; Robert S. Marshall, Cuba; 
Ralph A. Pool, Eureka; and Eleanor Yordy, Morton. L. E. Mathers, 
Sr. and Jr., of Mason County, take almost every first place in 
Shorthorns. 


Burr McCloskey, executive secretary of the American Rally, Chicago, 
which describes itself as “a non-partisan educational association,” 
is chosen vice-presidential candidate of the new Pioneer Party, 
sponsored by American Rally, at its Milwaukee convention. Senator 
William Langer of North Dakota heads the party’s 1956 ticket. 


The temperature in Chicago dives to 3 degrees above zero, the 
coldest for November since 1887. Freeport and Waukegan have 
zero readings. 


Timothy J. Sullivan, 77, Springfield Democratic leader and state 
representative 1927-33 and 1941-55, dies. During the intervening 
eight years he was assistant attorney general. 


The Executive Mansion at Springfield enters its second century 
of occupancy by the state’s governor (see Autumn 1955 Journal, 
pages 330-37). 


It is announced that a “centrifilmer” which makes possible more 
effective sterilization of viruses in blood plasma, serums and vac- 
cines has been developed by Michael Reese [Hospital] Research 
Foundation Center of Chicago. 


During November Chicago suffered a dustfall of 71.3 tons per 
square mile, the heaviest of the year. Nevertheless 1955 as a 
whole had the lowest dustfall on record—an average of 52.8 tons 
a month, 4 


New construction plans announced in the Chicago area in No- 
vember (headed by Inland Steel’s $200,000,000) reach an all-time 
record for one month, $240,929,000, and are instrumental in setting 
the new yearly record of $554,967,000. 
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DECEMBER 


The University of Illinois FM broadcasting station WILL-FM, the 
first educational FM station in the country (1941), now becomes 
also the most powerful as it increases its output to 300 kilowatts. 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor merge into a single organization to be known as 
AFL-CIO. Willard S. Townsend of Chicago, president of the 
CIO’s United Transport Service Employes (“redcaps”), becomes 
a vice-president of the combined group—a position not reached 
by a Negro in either the AFL or the CIO. 


Arthur R. Hall, 86, Vermilion County probate judge until 1954, 
dies at Danville. A former University of Illinois football player 
(1896-1900) and coach in the early 1900's, he was in the Illinois 
Athletic Hall of Fame. 


Illinois Superintendent of Public Instruction Vernon L. Nickell is 
named president of the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers at the organization’s convention at Williamsburg, Virginia. 


The extension (from 2,800 to 3,945 feet) of the runway at Meigs 
Field, Chicago's downtown air terminal on Northerly Island, is 
opened, enabling heavier and faster planes to land and take off. Land- 
ings and takeoffs at Meigs in 1955 numbered 56,178—a 20 per 
cent increase over 1954. 


The new Prudential Insurance Building in Chicago—the city’s 
tallest skyscraper, built on air rights over the Illinois Central tracks 
—is dedicated. Chicago's first new street in ten years—Stetson 
Avenue—extends along the east side of the building. 


A priceless collection of Jewish ceremonial and antiquarian ob- 
jects donated by Mr. and Mrs. Max M. Korshak to the North Shore 
Congregation Israel of Glencoe is dedicated as a temple museum. 


Herman J. Haenisch, 71, state senator 1923-31, dies in Chicago. 


George “Papa Bear” Halas retires after 36 years of coaching his 
professional football team—1920-21 as the Decatur Staleys and 
1922-55 as the Chicago Bears. Halas remains owner and president. 


The Ford Foundation donates $500,000,000—the largest single 
philanthropic gift in history—to the nation’s non-tax-supported 
colleges, hospitals and medical schools. Thirty-three Illinois col- 
leges and universities share $13,516,000 in amounts ranging from 
$52,100 to Northwestern University’s $1,958,200 and the University 
of Chicago’s $4,324,000. Allotments of $10,000 to $250,000 are 
made to 209 Illinois hospitals for a total of $14,522,700. Medical 
school allotments, and the size of the gift to the Chicago Art Insti- 
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tute, are not announced. James B. Black of San Francisco, a native 
of Sycamore, Illinois, is appointed to the Foundation’s board of 
trustees on Dec. 18. 


Chicago's highest budget in history—$562,462,214.50—is unani- 
mously approved by the City Council. It provides for additional 
city employees, including 1,200 more policemen and 633 more 
firemen, and pay raises for all city employees. It includes large 
appropriations for work on the Calumet Skyway and new water 
tunnels. 


Adlai E. Stevenson receives an award “for his contributions to 
the furtherance of the constitutional principles of freedom and 
equality” from the American Jewish Congress in the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. 


The 70-year-old Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of America 
announces that more than half of the $1,750,000 it has raised will 
be used to expand the denomination’s North Park College, Chicago, 
from a two-year to a four-year school. 


President Luis Batlle Berres of Uruguay and his family arrive in 
Chicago for a planned three-day visit. Taken ill at a banquet that 
evening, however, President Batlle is removed to a hospital with 
a “bleeding ulcer” and does not leave the city until Dec. 23. 


Chairman Edward L. Ryerson of the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago announces that its campaign for funds has so 
far netted $8,540,000. Other gifts to the University announced 
during December total $21,874,000 besides scholarships valued 
at $22,400 per year. The Ford Foundation on Jan. 17, 1956 grants 
another $1,275,000 to the University’s law school. 


Another four and one-half miles of Chicago’s Congress Street 
Expressway—from Ashland to Laramie avenues—is opened to traf- 
fic. Though it does not connect with the two and one-half miles 
opened Dec. 31, 1954, an estimated 90,000 cars use it daily. 

Basil L. Walters, executive editor of the Chicago Daily News and 
other Knight newspapers, is chosen as the recipient of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona's second annual John Peter Zenger Award. 


The University of Chicago’s most distinguished award, the Rosen- 
berger medal, is presented to Marshal Field III. 


Congressman Barratt O'Hara of Chicago, the only Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veteran in Congress, receives the Cuban Order of Military 
Merit with Distinction from President Fulgencio Batista in cere- 
monies at Havana, followed by a special session of the Cuban 
House of Representatives to honor O'Hara. This Order has never 
before been awarded to a civilian. 
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The State-Federal Crop Reporting Service and the U.S. and Illinois 
Agriculture Departments announce figures on the state’s 1955 
crops. Illinois’ corn production (524,000,000 bushels) leads the 
nation, topping the second state, lowa, by 29,000,000 bushels; it 
is Illinois’ second highest in history. The 1955 soybean crop 
(101,000,000 bushels) is a new state and national record. New 
per-acre highs are set in winter wheat (32.5 bushels), oats (56 
bushels) and hay (1.96 tons). Winter wheat produces the second 
highest yield since 1923 (51,000,000 bushels, 51 per cent over 
average) ; oats, the highest since 1918 (177,000,000 bushels) ; and 
hay, 13 per cent above average (4,600,000 tons). The total value 
of Illinois field crops is $1,196,000,000, exceeding 1954 by $2,000,- 
000. The raising of 11,200,000 pigs for market from Dec. 1, 1954 
to Nov. 30, 1955 is also an all-time record. 


Joliet and Bloomington are among eleven cities in the U.S. selected 
as “All-American Cities” by the National Municipal League and 
Look magazine. Joliet is cited for improving schools and city 
government and developing a community youth program; Bloom- 
ington, for modernizing obsolete city facilities. Elmwood Park 
receives honorable mention. 


During the 24 hours ending at 7 am. today Chicagoans use 
500,000,000 cubic feet of gas—10,000,000 over the record set Jan. 
26, 1955. 


Charles M. Moderwell, 87, former president of his own coal com- 
pany, the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, the Union League 
Club and the Chicago Board of Education, dies in Evanston. He 
was regional director of the Public Works Administration 1933-34. 


The Illinois Commerce Commission, following recent decisions of 
the U.S. Supreme Court and the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
orders an end to racial segregation on Illinois railroads and busses 


as of Jan. 10, 1956. 


John Gabel, 83, of Glencoe, founder of the John Gabel Manufac- 
turing Company of Chicago, manufacturers of the world’s first 
juke boxes, dies in Elgin. The company, founded as the Auto- 
matic Machine & Tool Company in 1898, produced the first coin- 
operated phonographs in 1906 and won gold medals for them at 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition in 1915. 


The Illinois Bell Telephone Company begins construction of an 
experimental super-speed electronic exchange in Morris. The first 
in the country, it is expected to go into service about 1958. 


Chicago has the worst record of any large city over the three-day 
Christmas week-end with 14 traffic fatalities. Illinois with 40 
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ranks third, behind Texas and California. National Guardsmen 
are mobilized to aid state and city police in patrolling streets and 
roads over the New Year’s week-end, resulting in only one death 
in Chicago (the best record among large cities) and 13 in the 
state. 

The Wabash Railroad freighthouse at Chicago suffers $1,000,000 
damage by fire. 

The Illinois Education Association and the Modern Language As- 
sociation begin three-day sessions in Chicago. The University of 
Illinois’ recent decision to drop its remedial Rhetoric 100 course 
in 1960 and flunk out all freshmen unable to carry college-level 
English courses has touched off a barrage of criticism of elementary 
and secondary schools for teaching too many “frills” and neglecting 
the “three R's.” 


Siloam Springs State Park becomes the state’s largest with the addi- 
tion of 240 acres in Adams and Brown counties. 


Mrs. Dwight F. Davis, 68, a native of Chicago, dies in Washing- 
ton. She was the granddaughter of J. Sterling Morton, U.S. senator 
and secretary of agriculture; daughter of Paul Morton, secretary 
of the Navy; and widow of Dwight F. Davis, secretary of war, 
governor general of the Philippines and donor of the Davis Cup 
emblematic of international tennis championships. Mrs. Davis 
was long nationally prominent in political and civic affairs. 


Governor Stratton announces the membership of the new state 
atomic power investigation committee: Senator George E. Drach, 
Springfield; Senator Glen O. Jones, Harrisburg; Milton H. Kronen- 
berg, Peoria; Holdon Leedy, Western Springs; and Representatives 
Harry D. Lavery, Henry C. Nickel, Titus Le Clair, Joseph D. 
Keenan, Jr., James S. Quinlan, Samuel Smith, J. Robert Downing 
and Robert J. Hasterlik, Chicago. Drs. Roland R. Cross and 
Otto L. Bettag, directors of the departments of Public Health and 
Public Welfare, and General Robert M. Woodward, state civil 
defense director, are ex-officio members of the committee. 


Mining accidents were at an all-time low in Illinois in 1955 (17 
fatal and 892 non-fatal through Nov. 30). There were no fatal 
accidents in July or October; in only one other month (August, 
1954) in Illinois mining history has this been true. 


Director Roy F. Cummins of the Illinois Department of Labor 
announces that the average pay check of $85.34 per week and 
total personal income of over $20,000,000,000 are new all-time 
highs for Illinois. The state has 3,400,000 employed in non- 
agricultural jobs, only a few thousand under the all-time record, 
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and unemployment decreased from 249,000 to 100,000 during 
the year. 

Forty-two more miles of U.S. Route 66 have been four-laned during 
1955. 

The Illinois State Museum announces that during the year the 
jawbone of a mastodon (Mammut americanus) was unearthed on 
the farm of Merle Wikoff near Roberts. This is considered one 
of the most important archeozoological finds ever made in Illinois. 


November and December have been the driest months since the 
beginning of the state’s weather records in 1879. However, the 
rainfall from January through October was slightly over normal, 
breaking the back of the three-year drought. The total rainfall 
for the year was 34.15 inches—2.5 inches below normal. Over 
700 cities received permits to begin water supply projects. 


Illinois revenue is the largest in history, Director Richard J. Lyons 
announces. Part of the increase is due to the new use tax and 
the increase of the sales tax. Figures for 1955 (with those of 
1954 in parentheses) are: sales tax, $235,717,894 ($200,978,311); 
motor fuel tax, $143,682,019 ($136,559,912); cigarette tax, $31,- 
473,971 ($30,581,645); public utility tax, $30,932,592 ($28,678,- 
929); liquor tax, $24,839,687 ($23,573,245); use tax, $2,733,542 
(none); petroleum inspection fees, $936,272 ($884,463); private 
car line tax, $566,497 ($530,459) ; coin operated amusement device 
tax, $385,500 ($408,357); total, $471,367,974 ($422,194,424). 


Secretary of State Charles F. Carpentier announces that 6,658 driv- 
ers’ licenses were revoked and 1,220 suspended during the year. 
Through the central control file dangerous drivers are now often 
detected before they are involved in serious accidents. Neverthe- 
less the 1955 total of 2,195 deaths resulting from traffic accidents 
is the highest since 1941. Motor vehicle registration is also at 
an all-time high, having exceeded 1954's record by Sept. 30. 


Among prominent. Chicago businesses celebrating centennial years 
in 1955 are Baird & Warner, real estate; the Crane Company, 
plumbing fixtures; Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Company, invest- 
ments; and Mandel Brothers, department store. Chicago's famous 
Maxwell Street “bazaar,” under the sponsorship of the Near West 
Side Businessmen’s Association, celebrated its centennial from 
Thanksgiving to Christmas. The state’s free school system entered 
its second century on Feb. 15, aeronautics on July 4 and the State 
Horticultural Society on Nov. 28. 
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ILLINOIS CITY AND TOWN CENTENNIALS, 1955 


Aledo, June 30-July 4; Arcola, July 7-9; Bement, July 31-Aug. 6; Brook- 
port, May 27-30; Camp Point area (Camp Point, Coatsburg and La Prairie) , 
July 1-4; Cerro Gordo, July 22-24; Clay City, Sept. 30-Oct. 1; Elkhart, July 
29-30; Frankfort, Aug. 11-14; Gays, Oct. 23; Gilman, Aug. 11-14; Girard, 
June 17-18; Grayville, Sept. 3-5; Homer, May 27-30; Lexington, July 11-16; 
Matteson, July 16-24; Mattoon, Sept. 4-10; Morrison, May 29-June 4; 


Neponset, Aug. 5-7; New Baden, June 24-26; Palatine, July 5-10; Palmyra, 
July 23-24; Rutland, Aug. 4-7; Sparland, July 22-23; Trenton, July 1-3. 
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CHILDHOOD REMINISCENCES OF PRINCETON 


Mrs. Jerusha Whitmarsh Clark wrote these reminiscences of her early 
days in Princeton, Illinois in 1926 when she was eighty-six years old—two 
years before her death. They deal chiefly with her childhood in the 1850's, 
before her marriage to Atherton Clark on December 13, 1865. Entering the 
Union service in the Civil War as a private, Clark rose to the rank of major. 
He later served two terms as sheriff of Bureau County. Mrs. Clark’s recollec- 
tions were intended for the members of her family, but she mentions familiar 
names such as those of the Bryant and Lovejoy families. The manuscript 
was supplied to the Journal by her daughter Herma Clark, who writes the 
feature “When Chicago Was Young” in the Chicago Sunday Tribune. 


My father, Alvah Whitmarsh, was born in Cummington, Massachusetts, 
August 15, 1796. He came of English stock, his first ancestor in this country 
having been John Whitmarsh who sailed from Weymouth, England, for 
America March 20, 1635 in the Rev. Joseph Hull’s company. ... The Whit- 
marsh family had a strong religious strain and we have in our family a 
beautiful prayer written by my father—in 1819, I think—dedicating him- 
self to God and imploring God’s mercy on himself, his family and his un- 
converted friends. 

He was twice married. His first wife was Lydia Clark, and by her he 
had four children: Thomas Cranmer, Lewis Clark, Mary Anne, and Lydia 
Clark. His first wife died December 23, 1828 and a year later he married 
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her sister, my mother, Naomi Matilda Clark. She was born in Easthampton, 
Massachusetts, November 12, 1801. Her mother died when she was a baby 
and she was taken by a family named Coleman, but her last name was not 
changed; they added the middle name Matilda, however. My mother had 
a fine mind and came of a literary family, her half-brothers Willis Gaylord 
Clark and Lewis Gaylord Clark (twins) having been well-known literary 
men and friends of Washington Irving. We have in our possession a book 
called Ollapodiana, consisting of reprints from early nineteenth-century Phil- 
adelphia and New York newspapers written by Lewis Gaylord Clark, who 
was also editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

My father and mother after their marriage lived in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, where my father was an architect and builder. Their five oldest 
children were born in that city. He then moved to Brooklyn, New York, 
where he stayed for a time, and here my brother Alvah Mason Whitmarsh 
was born. Next he went to Cold Spring, New York, and I was born there 
in 1840. When I was about a year and a half old, Father and Mother moved 
to Princeton, Illinois, several of their Springfield (Massachusetts) friends 
having preceded them there in a company known as the Hampshire Colony, 
all Congregationalists. My brother Horace, the youngest of the family, was 
born here. 

My brother Thomas remained in Springfield to finish his apprenticeship 
to Mr. Merriam, George or his brother Charles, printers who compiled a 
dictionary well known at that time. When Thomas came west he stopped 
in Chicago and got a position with Rand McNally and Company, where he 
remained forty years as head proofreader. He married Juiiet Fulton of 
Chicago and had a home in Hyde Park. He was a deacon in Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church of Chicago for many years. His two sons, Will L. and 
Charles Fulton, followed in his footsteps in the printing trade, and were 
both associated with Rand McNally for some time—later with other print- 
ing offices. 

On coming to Princeton, we lived for three years in a rented house near 
where the high school now stands, a little to the northwest of Andrew 
Swanzy’s house. At the end of three years, Father built a house for himself 
at the southeast corner of what is now Church Street and Park Avenue. 

This house has always been very dear to me, as I spent my childhood 
and young womanhood in it, was married there and our eldest child was 
born there. After my mother’s death, my son Hubert, who was married about 
that time, bought the place, altered it and lived there for twelve years. The 
house was then moved off the lot where it had stood for so many years to 
make way for the brick residence built by my son, which is now standing 
there. 
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Both of these pictures are thought to have been made in the early 1860's. In his 
Haguerrotype Major Clark’s uniform has the stripes of a sergeant major on the sleeves. 
rs. Clark's picture is from a tintype. 


The old house (the one built by my father) is still standing on Euclid 
Avenue near the Lincoln School, and is quite habitable, showing how well 
built it was. It was really very pretty in design. It had a pointed roof, so 
that the second-floor rooms were not full height as to ceiling. 

Facing the west was the parlor, with windows on three sides. The 
staircase went up just back of this room. Back of this staircase and hall 
was the dining room. On the north was Father’s and Mother’s bedroom. 

To the south two small rooms opened off the dining room. One of 
these rooms was used by Father as his office. His secretary desk stood on one 
side, and on the top of it stood Father's big Bible and one for each of the 
children, in which we all read each morning at family worship. Father used 
to bring them out each morning and take them back. On the other side 
of this small room stood his heavy black drawing table. The top of this 
table was an inch and a half thick and there was a deep drawer, with glass 
handles. Two windows, one to the west and one to the south, were in this 
room. 
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The other small room had only one window, but it had a closet. The 
north room, Father's and Mother's, had a very large clothes closet and two 
cupboards above the fireplace. There were three windows in that room. .. . 
There were two entries in the front of the house, one opening from the 
north, one from the west. Upstairs there were three bedrooms, one having 
a fireplace in it. Our house was comfortable, but was heated only by fire- 
places, of which we had five. 

For some years we cooked by the fireplace in the dining room. We 
baked biscuits in a tin, called a reflector, in front of the fire; or over hot 
coals, in an iron “spider” with long legs, covered with an iron cover; and 
sometimes we put hot coals on that, to make it bake faster. We put potatoes 
to bake in the ashes on the hearth, and they were fine. There was a brick 
oven to the right of the fireplace and here we used to bake bread and pies. 
This oven would hold five loaves of bread and three pies at one,time. 

I used to bake pancakes on a large griddle hung on the crane over the 
fire. Sometimes this fireplace would smoke if the wind was in a certain 
direction, and we would have to go into the parlor to save our eyes. 

In after years we had a kitchen added on to the east with a fireplace, and 
when I was twelve years old we got a stove. We had a toasting iron, which 
held two large slices of bread and could be turned about to toast both sides. 
This was used at the fireplace. It worked fine. 

Father made a good deal of our furniture. One of the pieces was a 
round dining room table of cherry wood, set on a heavy stand; it had a 
drawer in it in which we kept tablecloths. The top was fastened to the lower 
part with large wooden pins. When the meal was over the pins acted as 
hinges, so the round top could be lifted and pushed against the wall to save 
room, and serve as a chair. We have used it in the family for many years, 
but as it cannot be extended it could not be used to seat more than eight 
people and in later years an extension table has taken its place. Six of our 
chairs were bought; these were cane seated. 

When I was a small child I used to hunt flowers and sorrel on the 
common in front of the house, the sorrel being very good to eat, I thought. 
This common extended to the courthouse. Father set out maple trees in front 
of the house and many fine apple trees in the back. The garden was large, 
with a circle of grass in the middle and a path all around the circle. There 
were currant and gooseberry bushes around the path in the garden and we 
had a nice strawberry patch, too. We had two rows of peach trees, one on 
the east, the other on the west border of our land, and for many years had 
an excellent crop of peaches. 

The lot being large, we raised a good deal of corn; I used to play in it, 
and sometimes had trouble finding my way out of it. When the corn was 
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cut and stacked in shocks, we children used to hide in them and play we 
were Indians in our wigwams. Out lot extended to what is now the Har- 
rauff property next to the Presbyterian Church on the east, and included two 
more lots than at present on the south. 

In this house, when we first entered it, there was a family of nine, the 
parents and seven children. Sister Mary, the eldest at home, was like a 
second mother to me. She looked very lovely, I thought, with her curly 
red hair parted in the middle and arranged in three curls on each side. She 
had a very sweet temper and nothing seemed to disturb her. She was gifted 
in many ways and learned easily. After attending school in Princeton, she 
and Lydia went to Chicago for further education—an arrangement made 
by Brother Thomas, who was anxious for his sisters to have advantages 
they could not get in Princeton. They attended private school, each one 
working in a private family for her board. While she was there, Mary 
wrote a poem for my prize album, beginning: 


Your wishes, dear sister, shall surely be granted, 

That Mary shall find in your album a place; 

But words are least fluent, when most they are wanted, 
A token of love on these pages to trace. 


Mary taught school in the old log cabin which used to stand on South 
Main Street. This was known as the John Howard Bryant cabin, and was 
later taken down log by log and set up in the fairgrounds as a relic of old 
times. Mary also taught one spring term in the Bacon neighborhood. She 
was not married until she was thirty, when she became the wife of George 
Sisler, a farmer living west of town. He had a family of five children, and 
he and my sister Mary had eight more children. So she had a hard and 
busy life, but she was a kind and loving mother to them all. . . . 

Lewis was our elder brother, patient and loving. His disposition was 
as lovely as Sister Mary's. He also resembled her in person; his hair was 
curly like hers, and the same color. His life was in many ways a hard one. 
On his trip to California, of which I shall speak later, he contracted a 
serious trouble with his eyes and at times could not use them for working 
or reading. He married Julia Winship, to whom he was engaged before 
leaving home, built a house near ours and lived there several years. Four 
children were born to them in Princeton. After a time, in order to be 
near an oculist, he moved to Chicago. While his children were still young 
he moved to Texas, hoping the change of climate would benefit his health. 
This seems to have been a turning point in the family fortunes. The death 
of an only daughter was a sad event, but aside from this they prospered in 
their new home. Their three boys entered lumber firms, all became inde- 
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pendent financially and were able to help their parents. Through all his 
physical and financial troubles he kept his strong faith and cheerful spirit. 
I have a beautiful memory of him. 

Lydia, youngest of the children of my father’s first wife, is rather a 
vague memory in my mind because she went to Michigan at an early age 
and remained there until she was grown, marrying Lucius Warner, a farmer 
who lived near Adrian. They had two sons, Will and Fred. One thing 
I do remember of her is that she made me a doll, the only one I ever had, 
as Mother did not believe in such playthings. 

Brother Sam, eldest of my mother’s own children, was a lover of good 
reading, and was quite gifted with his pen. He used to read aloud the 
chapters of Uncle Tom’s Cabin when it appeared in serial form in The 
National Era. How eager we were for the paper to arrive each week, to 
learn the fortunes of Uncle Tom! Sam attended Mr. Lamberson’s school, 
which stood on the present site of the courthouse, and I think all the boys 
were pupils of James Smith, who later had an academy opposite the 
Presbyterian Church on what is now Euclid Avenue. 

Until he went to California Sam worked with Father learning the 
carpenter's trade, as did Mason. I think Sam had a great many friends. I 
know our young people used to have a great deal of company and much fun, 
but I was so young I had to go to bed at eight o'clock. I would tease them 
to leave the door open so I could hear them laugh. But this they did not 
want to do since I slept then in the south bedroom, and it was so very cold. 
Alfred Church, son of the Presbyterian minister, was Sam’s best friend, and 
was often at our house. He and Sam used to read Dickens and often called 
one another by the names of Dickens’ characters. 

Sam wrote a good deal for trade papers throughout his life, but I do 
not believe he ever made a great deal of money from this. After his death 
the Michigan Tradesman, for which he wrote regularly for many years, said 
of him: “All his work bore the impress of deep thought and careful con- 
sideration, nothing being done hastily, and no statement bordering on harsh- 
ness or malice was allowed to creep into his work.” 

Mason, five years younger than Sam, was born to be an artist. He 
attended Mr. Church’s school on Main Street, and as Mrs. Church had some 
artistic ability he took drawing lessons from her. I still have a portfolio of 
some of his pencil drawings. These drawings illustrate his career as a 
teacher and tell of his adventures in District Number 3, Walnut Township, 
Bureau County, which he describes as in the swamps. His notations at the 
bottom of the drawings are quite humorous and suggest present-day cartoons. 
He was probably the most gifted of my brothers. He enlisted in the army 
during the Civil War and died after serving a year, leaving a young widow, 
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who later married Brother Sam. Mason left no children, but Sam and Mary 
(Steele) Whitmarsh had one child, Rollin, who died in early manhood. 
Mason did some oil and watercolor paintings; one of the family tree was 
very interesting—we still have it. 

My brother Horace, youngest of the family, did not take kindly to 
books. Owing to an injury to his knee when he was a very small boy, 
he was greatly indulged and never studied much. He took up the trade 
of harnessmaking. Horace died in middle life. His one daughter Minnie 
(Mrs. Frank Smith) died at an early age. 

We lived comfortably in this house, our life made up of work and 
play, like all children in a new country. ... And there was always plenty 
to eat. We used to kill one or two hogs each fall, and I can remember 
how afraid I was of the man who did the deed. He had a large knife, 
and I ran up to the garret and hid behind the chimney when he came. When 
I ventured down (or was brought down, I don’t remember which) he said: 
“Why! Did you think I would hurt little girls?” 

The dead hogs, hung up in the cellar, were . . . frightful objects. I 
would not venture to the bottom of the stairs to look at them. But I liked 
to see Mother take the lard out, and it was interesting to watch the lean part 
being chopped up into sausage meat. The boys did that, using large wooden 
bowls. How we did enjoy that sausage with buckwheat cakes on cold winter 
mornings! 

We made our own soap, so had a “leach” to put ashes in to get lye. 
We made our own candles, too, and I've run many a dozen myself when I 
was a girl. We kept them in a pine box Father made, which stood at the 
middle of the cellar stairs. 

When Father built on the kitchen he also put in a bathroom, with a 
wooden tub and a shower bath. I think it quite likely that this was the 
first bathroom in Princeton, though I am not sure. I can remember how 
afraid I was the first time my sister coaxed me to get in and pull the string 
and let the water down on my head. 

When I was ten years old, Father, Mother, Brother Horace and I went 
to Chicago to visit Brother Thomas. We drove twenty miles to Peru, and 
from there took the canalboat Red Bird. It was a wonderful journey for us! 
Father and Horace went home before Mother and I did. Father had bought 
Horace a small axe in the city, and after he reached home he cut his knee 
very badly with the new present. Horace was in bed for six weeks and 
had a stiff knee for life. 

Another great adventure had been our visit in Michigan the year before. 
Father had two brothers there and two sisters in Ohio, and it was resolved 
that the whole family should go to Michigan for a visit. It was a great 
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undertaking at that time. Father had a wagon such as movers used to have, 
except that the cover was black instead of white. Inside this wagon were 
Father and Mother and seven children; the wagon was drawn by a horse and 
a mare. It took us ten days to reach our destination. We stayed over a 
month—not all in one place and not all together; we had so many cousins, 
we visited each of them, too. 

Some of the roads over which we traveled were good, but I remember 
several “corduroy roads,” made of whole logs, laid over marshlands. Then 
only two people would stay in the wagon—one to drive, the other to try 
to keep the contents of the wagon from falling out. 

I remember a good deal about this visit. We took in the wagon a 
pine box holding about a bushel. Father had made it especially for the 
trip. In this box (which we still have in the family) we took food— 
cookies, cheese and homemade crackers. It served also as the driver's seat 
(Sam drove most of the time). At night we stopped at farmhouses along 
the way, or at some tavern. I can realize now how much it meant to Father 
to see his relatives, and I have always been glad I learned to know Father's 
family. I found a young cousin, Clara Whitmarsh, a year older than I, 
to whom I became much attached. I wanted to stay with her all the time, 
and to visit no one else. 

Father and Mother went to Cleveland to visit his sisters, but we children 
remained in Michigan. Coming home, our party was lessened by two, for 
Lydia remained in Michigan and later married there, and Sam, who was then 
about eighteen years old, found work in Michigan and stayed there for 
some time. 

Father was a very quiet man. He always conducted family worship 
morning and evening and asked the blessing at table. In the morning we 
each had a Bible and read around the circle in order, two verses apiece until 
we finished a chapter. Then Father prayed and we sang a hymn. In the 
evening, Father alone read and prayed. Sometimes I was so tired I used to 
fall asleep and was only awakened by his “Amen.” And Father always wanted 
a song; I've always been glad of that practice... . Every night before going 
to bed Father went into his office, locked the door, and we could hear his 
voice in private prayer. ... 

Father never talked to me about religion. When one day the minister 
spoke to me about being a Christian, I said I thought folks didn’t care about 
my joining the church. I was astonished to hear him say: “Your father 
cares. He has spoken about you in prayer meeting.” I was touched, but 
thought Father should have shown his love for me by talking to me himself. 

Of course, the church was the center of social life in those days. My 
father and mother originally belonged to the Congregational Church, but later 
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transferred their membership to the Presbyterian Church and my earliest 
memories are of attendance at this church. One of the first ministers I can 
remember is Aaron B. Church, as homely a man as President Lincoln. He 
was very good, but quite queer, and he made us laugh when he pulled off 
his glasses and rolled his eyes. He was also county superintendent of 
schools, and in this capacity used to visit schools. One day he came into 
ours and, O, horrors! sat down beside me. When he took a book and chose 
a word for me to spell, I was so frightened I could not think. The word 
was “profit” and I was so ashamed that I spelled it wrong—neither “profit” 
nor “prophet”—that I never forgot how to spell it afterwards. His wife was 
my first Sunday school teacher—a good teacher as well as a beautiful lady. 
Our next minister used to talk to the children once a month, and I enjoyed 
him. He almost cried himself, and made us cry. 

One day I did not go to Sunday school for some reason, but went after 
meeting in the afternoon to get a library book from the closet in the 
corner of the church. While I was choosing, the outer door closed and I 
ran, only to find myself locked in. I tell you I made a noise, pounding and 
crying, so that the last one out heard me and opened the door to a much 
frightened little girl. Years afterward my daughter Herma wrote a chil- 
dren’s story for a religious weekly paper about this experience. It appeared 
under the title “When Grandma Was Locked In.” 

Among the members of the Presbyterian Church I remember as a 
child was a Mr. (or Colonel) Robinson, who lived east of town. He was 
a deacon and looked very stately coming down the aisle to the front pew, 
where he always sat. Deacon Bryant sat just back of him; then came my 
father, in the third pew. Next came the pew of Henry Bacon. He used 
to read a printed sermon if the minister was absent at any time. I liked 
to have him read; he read fast while Deacon Bryant read very slowly. I 
think now I should like to hear the latter better. 

Henry, Porter and Amos Bacon, brothers, all lived north of town in 
a community known as Presbyterian Hill. Amos Bacon sang in the Pres- 
byterian choir. He often fell asleep and Brother Mason once drew a pic- 
ture of him as he slept. These brothers, and also the Bryants, some of 
whom were Congregationalists, who lived in fine brick houses south of 
town, used to come regularly with their wives to Wednesday afternoon 
prayer meetings. Of course, there was time afterward to exchange their 
produce for needful things. The three Bryants were excellent farmers and 
their orchards were noted, then as now, for fine fruit and their gardens 
for flowers. I can remember when Arthur Bryant's fine brick house burned 
to the ground and how we all helped them. 

Our family were all members of the choir. Brother Sam played the 
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violin and Lewis the bass viol; later I played the organ for three years. 
Arthur Bryant, my father and others took turns in leading the choir. Mother 
was an excellent singer and many a beautiful “sing” they used to have at 
our house, sitting around the round table. 

Our family attended church faithfully, hearing sermons before and 
after Sunday school each Sunday. Some people brought lunch to eat be- 
tween services. The church was warmed with a large wood stove. I used 
to go and warm my feet at the stove during the sermon; this also relieved the 
monotony for a small girl. Some women brought small hand stoves with 
coals in them, to put their feet on in cold weather. 

I learned the Presbyterian catechism, and received a Bible for it, with 
my name written in it by the minister. I also received a prize for learn- 
ing a pamphlet with the title Dialogue between Christ, the Youth and the 
Devil. 

Our house was a sort of headquarters for visiting clergy. Father had 
charge of the American Bible Society's Bibles and Testaments, which he 
kept in a cupboard in his office, and we sold these to all who wanted to buy. 
The agent always stayed at our house when he made his tour of the country. 
Though his name was “Lord,” I remember we children did not like his 
manner very well. 

We never celebrated birthdays or gave birthday or Christmas presents. 
I used to wish I could have a doll or a book or candy on Christmas Day, 
but Mother said no one knew for certain what day was Christ's birthday, 
and her sister (Father’s first wife) had died about Christmas time, so it 
was a sad day for her. I remember telling her that as her sister was a 
Christian and in a better world, it did not seem right for that reason to 
make us children unhappy on that day. But a small rag doll that my sister 
made me was the only one I ever had and I had to be content with that. 

I used to read the few books I had—Pilgrim’s Progress and Sunday school 
books—over and over and wished for more. One day when we were in a 
store I saw a Mother Goose book for fifteen cents and teased Mother into 
buying it for me. I was very possessive with it, and as my little brother 
Horace wanted to take it, I presume we used to quarrel over it. One day 
as a result Mother snatched it out of my hands and flung it into the open 
fire. I was so provoked, I said: “I don’t care; I know it all by heart anyway.” 
But I never thought Mother did right in destroying my property. 

Probably the most exciting event of my early life was the departure of 
my brothers Lewis and Sam for California in 1851. Sam was the leader in 
this enterprise, the one who wanted to go. He was not yet twenty-one, 
and Mother hesitated to let him take the long and perilous journey, but she 
consented on condition that Lewis, the kind, steady elder brother, went too. 
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CLARKS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE 


The artist’s fanciful scene at the top fixes the time of the 
marriage of Major Atherton Clark and Miss Jerusha B. 
Whitmarsh almost as definitely as does the date in the text, 
December 13, 1865. 


So Lewis, who was not at all adventurous but who was ready to accommodate 
others, made his plans for going on this quest for gold. Father borrowed 
two hundred dollars, mortgaging the house, and sent his two sons off across 
the continent with his prayers and blessing. Many friends and neighbors 
turned out to see them start and bid them Godspeed. 

To pay their passage they drove an ox team owned by Mr. Davis, his 
wife and two sons, who rode in it. Mr. Bagley (a Methodist minister), 
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his wife and one son were also in the company. They drove across the 
plains, stopping to rest on Sundays. Mrs. Davis did not want to go, I 
remember. She died on the long journey and our boys made her coffin. 
We were all fond of “Auntie Davis” and mourned for her when we heard 
of her death. She was a pleasant neighbor and had kept house for us when 
we went on our trip to Michigan. I remember well her short, plump figure, 
her silver hair cut short about her neck, and the gold beads she wore. 

We used to get letters from the boys only once in two weeks, and 
very welcome they were—even though we had to pay ten cents postage 
each time. Lewis came home after seven years in California, probably no 
better off than if he had remained at home. Sam did not return until after 
the Civil War was over—he spent several years in Lower California. The 
boys had tried mining and had turned to their trade of carpentry when for- 
tune did not favor them in their search for gold. Neither one made much 
money, but they were able to pay off their debt and raise the mortgage on 
the house (Mr. Ballou had loaned Father the money at 50 per cent interest). 
They sent Father enough besides to buy the corner lot where the Downey 
residence now stands (northwest corner of Euclid and Park avenues) op- 
posite the Presbyterian Church. And they undoubtedly had experiences 
they would not have missed, so I think they never regretted going. 

I do not remember when I learned my letters. Perhaps it was when 
my sister Mary taught school in the old log cabin on South Main Street. 
I was very fond of stories. Before I could read, Sister Mary, fifteen years 
older than I, used to tell me stories from the Bible and read to me out of the 
Rollo books by Jacob Abbott. They were excellent for that time and a great 
advance over the children’s books which had preceded them, but they look 
queer now beside the beautiful picture books of today. If anyone asked 
me what I wanted for a present I always said, “A book.” 

After Sister Mary’s term (my first in school, as I remember) Miss 
Fannie Bryant, Colonel Austin Bryant's daughter, taught in the old log cabin 
and I attended. I remember one day Fred Moseley called to see her and she 
sent the children outdoors to play. They said Mr. Moseley was “teacher's 
beau.” Sure enough, they were married later. . . . My third term was 
spent in a private school some place down town, but I cannot remember 
where. All I can remember about it is that we had a picnic and I walked 
with Mary Denham (sometimes called Mary Lovejoy), stepdaughter of 
Owen Lovejoy, Congregational minister and later representative in Congress, 
and always an avowed abolitionist. His house was an important station on 
the Underground Railroad. My parents were abolitionists, too, and we 
sheltered a runaway slave one night, though I did not know what had 
happened until a long time later. 
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The fourth term of school I attended was held in our parlor. (Previ- 
ously we had rented this room to a photographer, for we needed the money 
more than the room. I have an ambrotype of Father which I believe this 
man took. It is a splendid likeness, though it is eighty years old.) The 
teacher’s name was Miss Smith, and my recollection is that she boarded with 
us, though I am not sure. It was in this school that I got a prize for spelling 
on three different occasions. The third time I won it the teacher persuaded 
me to give up the prize to the one next below me; I did, but with reluctance, 
for it did not seem fair to me. The Bryant boys went to school here, too. 
From the Youth's Companion, for which Brother Thomas subscribed for us. 
I learned a dialogue piece which I spoke in school. I took drawing lessons, 
which I did not like. 

After this, I attended a girls’ school taught by Miss Alida Lane, a 
beautiful young woman who taught us manners and tried to make little 
ladies out of us. I almost worshiped her. She was a sister of Mrs. Winter, 
wife of Dr. Winter who kept a drug store on Main Street. We learned many 
things in Miss Lane’s school. We wrote compositions. We practiced calis- 
thenics in a circle, each having a partner. I enjoyed the games very much. 
Many of the girls dressed very nicely and wore white aprons. I was the 
tallest girl in school, though I was only eleven years old. We always stood 
by our height in class... . But when the second term of school opened I 
was not able to attend. Money for schooling was scarce, for one thing, but 
I think also that Mother was afraid that I had been taught to dance. 

About this time the public school (later called the Union School) was 
established. I was not allowed to attend, as Mother thought I would learn 
more in a smaller group. At this time a teacher from the East taught in 
the Bryant district, two and a half miles south of town. As we had a horse 
and buggy, Mother would take Brother Horace and me to school in the morn- 
ing; we took our lunch with us and walked home. I did not want to go, 
was ashamed that I had to go, and probably did not learn any more than if 
I had been permitted to attend the town school. The children of Mr. Pills- 
bury, the Presbyterian minister, went to this school, but they lived in the coun- 
try. I enjoyed the walk home with the other children part of the way, but 
got very tired by the time I reached home at six o'clock. Sometimes we were 
lucky and got a ride home. 

After that year and until I was sixteen I was allowed to attend the pub- 
lic school in town. We often boarded the teachers. At seventeen I received 
a teacher's certificate and taught my first school—in the Sisler district. My 
salary was $12.50 a month and “board around,” a week for each scholar from 
a family. I was glad to be able to stay three weeks with my sister Mary 
(Mrs. Sisler) as the Sislers had three children in school. This was a summer 
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term. Immediately following this I was appointed assistant in the primary 
room in town. Mr. Bangs was principal and his wife taught, too. One of 
the teachers with whom I served there was Miss Wadham, a sister of Mrs. 
Mills Clark. Another was Miss White, afterward Mrs. Henry Reed. After 
three or four years of teaching I became very tired and resigned. After a 
short rest I taught a summer school in James Smith’s house, which Mr. Bangs 
had rented and which he offered me. That fall I began to teach in the Trim- 
ble district, near what is now the Country Club. In this school Ellen and 
Horatio Clark were my pupils. Ellen later became Mrs. Charles Edward 
Borop. These young people were half-sister and half-brother of Atherton 
Clark, whom I later married. . . . 

Many names and faces come to my mind as I try to recall early Prince- 
ton. Dr. Swanzy, who lived south of town and was an excellent doctor, is 
one of these. Dr. William Chamberlain, or “Dr. Bill” as he was almost 
always called, was a jolly fellow and an excellent doctor, though addicted to 
drink. I’ve heard some people say that they would rather have him drunk 
than any other doctor sober. “Dr. Bill” was our doctor. He had a lovely wife, 
who was my Sunday school teacher in later years. She was a sister to the 
Rev. Mr. Church's wife, and her mother was Mrs. Topliff, a very old lady 
then. There was another sister, Miss Sarah Topliff, a deformed lady, as 
near a saint as could be. I used to think her calls at our house were like 
angels’ visits. Everyone loved her. She had a beautiful voice and sang in 
the Presbyterian Church choir, always sitting on the back seat, my sister 
Mary next to her. 

Dr. Winter, who kept a drug store, lived on our street. Miss Alida 
Lane, Mrs. Winter’s sister, was remarkable for her beauty. Even as a child 
I liked pretty people. A sister of Mrs. Porter Bacon was calling at our house 
once and I remember thinking her so very pretty and saying to her: “I 
wish you were my sister.” I loved the pretty dresses worn by some of the 
ladies, especially the Robinson girls, who sat on the front seat in the choir. 

Near the Presbyterian Church lived the Gray family. They had one 
girl, Lucy, and three boys, Herman, Sidney and Clark. We were allowed to 
go and play with them sometimes. Then I was permitted to play for an 
hour at a time with Dorcas Newell, Benjamin Newell’s daughter. They lived 
near the courthouse in a fine large brick house. There were two boys in 
that family, Parker and Henry. 

When I was about sixteen the Sidney Smiths moved into our neighbor- 
hood, just to the south of us. They had four daughters; the two older girls, 
Emily and Lucy, were about my age. Elizabeth and Laura were younger. 
We attended school together—Emily, Lucy and I—and wrote on our desk 
“Em, Dute and Lute—We, Us and Company” (Lute was short for Lucy; Dute 
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was my nickname). They were very attractive girls, and their mother, whom 
I was afterward to call “Aunt Laura” since she was my husband's aunt, was 
ingenious in making their clothes out of a box she had, which seemed to 
produce just what was needed. Emily became Mrs. Henry Smart of Chicago; 
Lucy, Mrs. Cutler of Rockford; Elizabeth (Lib) married Mr. Curtis of Chi- 
cago; Laura, the youngest, became Mrs. Elijah Bryant of Princeton. They 
were first cousins of my husband; “Aunt Laura” and my husband’s mother 
were sisters, their name being Doolittle before their marriage. 

Then there were Sarah Olds, the Everett girls and their brother, Sarah 
Converse, Sarah Carleton, Anna Chapman (cousin to Sarah Converse) and 
a girl named Emily Herald, who lived with the Carses, next door to us. 
James and John A. Carleton were members of our choir and Mrs. John 
Carleton was a rather famous singer. I remember Mr. Lucas, a music teacher 
(violinist) who tried to teach us notes. We had a concert at the close of 
his school which was quite a success, at which we gave twelve pieces. Joel 
Doolittle, a cousin of my husband, taught a singing school, the closing con- 
cert of which we all enjoyed, the girls dressed up with paper flowers and 
singing fine songs. I did not go to Mr. Doolittle’s school, though I wanted 
to, for Mother did not like his singing. Afterward another very fine-looking 
young man taught a singing school one winter and charmed all the girls. 

One other early resident I must mention: Rainbow Johnson, the only 
Negro in town at the time. He lived in a cave in the woods and used to 
help people about their yards sometimes. He was a great curiosity to us 
children. ... 

When the railroad came, the depot was a mile north of Princeton and 
some stores sprang up there. Parker Newell, brother of Benjamin Newell. 
had the chief one. His home was west of ours. His wife was the principal 
music teacher of the place, and I took my first music lessons from her. She 
played the pipe organ in the Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Hale, her sister, had 
a women’s furnishings store on Main Street. She had a son Theodore. 
Dr. Converse had a store on the corner north of the courthouse. Then next 
on Main Street were the stores of Benjamin Newell, Mr. Templeton and 
Mr. Salisbury. Dr. Swanzy’s son used to clerk for him when I was a girl. 

Farther south, Mr. Carse (who lived in the house east of ours) had 
a store in the corner brick building, next to the house now occupied by 
James Fraser. Justus Stevens had a store on the corner of Court Square, 
his sign reading in very large letters going clear around the store: “HARD- 
WARE, QUEENSWARE, GROCERIES AND DRY GOODS.” Mr. Stevens 
lived above his store and later built the large brick house on the opposite 
corner from ours. Mandana Stevens, his daughter, was one of my girl friends. 
I think she had the first piano in town and I thought it wonderful that she 
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was able to play so well. Her sister Clara died when she was just a little girl. 
When a circus came to town the tent was always pitched on Courthouse 
Square and I could hear the music at our house as I fell asleep. One day 
Sister Mary took me to see the one in which Tom Thumb was shown— 
Barnum’s, I believe—and that made me happy for many a day, for it cer- 
tainly was an event in my life. 
There are many more recollections I might write. 
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Lincoln and the Bluegrass: Slavery and Civil War in Kentucky. By Wil- 
liam H. Townsend. (University of Kentucky Press: Lexington, 
1955. Pp. 392. $6.50.) 


During the first half of the nineteenth century the Ohio River Valley 
was more or less a unity. Population moved across Kentucky and Tennessee 
into southern Indiana and Iilinois, and trade ran along the rivers from both 
directions to the great central water-highway. Families visited back and 
forth and an upland Southern pattern of life developed throughout the 
region. Abraham Lincoln’s birth in Kentucky, his marriage to a Lexington 
girl who came visiting to Springfield, Illinois, and his continued interest 
in Kentucky affairs throughout life, were only normal sequences in the Ohio 
Valley. 

William H. Townsend has understood this fact and has developed its 
implications with insight and skill. His purpose is to show the influence 
of the Bluegrass world on Lincoln’s attitudes toward slavery and toward 
the South in general. To do this he begins with a series of snapshots of 
Lexington, the Lincolns and Todds who came to live in Kentucky, and the 
Offutts who were their neighbors. He tells the story of Abraham’s great- 
uncle Thomas Lincoln and his domestic difficulties; of Denton Offutt’s trad- 
ing ventures; and of life in Lexington as it developed about Mary Todd and 
her family. He lays particular stress on slavery and its abuses, and leaves 
the impression that about all that was bad and brutal in the institution was 
revealed in this region where it was supposed to be somewhat mild in 
character. Here the sale of slaves, especially girls with physical appeal and 
for sordid purposes, seems to have been especially marked, and masters 
who abused their servants quite common. Here also opposition to slavery, 
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under the leadership of Cassius Clay, seems to have been unusually intense, 
and the struggles between slaveholders and antislavery men more bloody 
and violent than elsewhere. 

And all of this touched Lincoln’s life in intimate fashion. He obtained 
his early livelihood in the employ of Denton Offutt; he married into the 
family of Robert S. Todd; he saw slavery and its evils in Lexington; he 
heard Henry Clay, the great Whig, speak there; he realized the hopelessness 
of a house divided against itself from the bitter internal struggles going on 
in Kentucky; he even saw the tragedy of racial mixture when it invaded 
his own wife's family. 

The story of Kentucky's civil war within a Civil War and its impact 
on Lincoln is developed largely around the gallant Robert J. Breckinridge 
and Mrs. Lincoln’s relatives, most of whom took the Southern side. Ken- 
tuckians, including Lincoln, were forever torn between their human sym- 
pathies and personal feelings, and their loyalty to the Union cause. They 
had to make decisions that cost. How they sometimes sacrificed family and 
all for the cause, and how they sometimes allowed their sad hearts to rule, 
is the story of greatness at its best. Townsend has told it with dignity and 
restraint. Both Lincoln and the Bluegrass gain from its telling. 

The University of Chicago AVERY CRAVEN 


Lincoln’s Sons. By Ruth Painter Randall. (Little, Brown & Company: 
Boston, 1955. Pp. 373. $5.00.) 


Here woven into one volume are incidents from many of the previously 
published articles and small books on Robert, Edward, William and Thomas, 
sons of President and Mrs. Abraham Lincoln. This is well, because many 
readers cannot obtain these earlier publications which are long out of print. 
Almost all that is known of Eddie, who died at four, is here and most of 
brilliant, lovable Willie’s eleven years is recounted. 

Thomas “Tad,” the youngest and liveliest son and spoiled pet of his 
father, lived six years beyond that parent’s death. At eighteen he returned 
from study abroad, a young man of promise, but death came in a few months. 
Robert, the first born and only survivor after 1871, born in 1843 in the 
Globe Tavern, a respectable looking inn in Springfield, lived in luxury most 
of his life, dying not long before his eighty-third birthday. He is gratefully 
remembered for bequeathing the fine collection of his father’s papers to 
the Library of Congress. 

A much better book on the Lincoln sons would have resulted had the 
author chosen to have studied this collection of over 18,000 documents. 
Pranks of Willie and Tad are well retold in the author's words but knowledge 
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of the Springfield setting where they happened is lacking. No research 
has been done in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston or other 
newspapers to vivify or present new material on Tad’s trips with his mother 
from the White House; these are only incidents to be mentioned. 

A subject presenting such good opportunities should not have had such 
hurried treatment. There is little evidence of original research by the author 
beyond her biography of Mary Lincoln (1953). There are too many 
“probably’s,” conjectures, repetitions and unverified statements. Tad’s two 
years and a half in school abroad, where he developed rapidly under German 
and English instructors, are incompletely covered. More interesting facts 
might have been secured from Tad’s guardianship files in the Illinois State 
Historical Library. 

There is scant information on Robert's rise as a lawyer, on his family 
or social life, or on what the writer calls “his public and business career’— 
in fact, she disclaims such material as “not within the scope of this book.” 
But why should this information not find a place in a book on Lincoln’s 
sons—particularly when the author claims to know about Robert's “per- 
sonality through its varying phases to its ripe maturity” and states “the fact 
that he was his father’s son conditioned his whole life”? 

There are thirty illustrations, an outstanding index and a bibliography, 
but no footnotes. 

January, 1956 H. E. P. 


Seventy-five Years in Retrospect. From Normal School to Teachers College 
to University. Southern Illinois University, 1874-1949. By Eli G. 
Lentz. (University Editorial Board, Southern Illinois University: 
Carbondale, 1955. Pp. 160. $3.00.) 


This attractive volume has a well-chosen title. The author himself 
came to the faculty of “Southern” in 1914 and can look back upon thirty-five 
of the school’s years. He has been professor emeritus since 1950. 

For the job it seeks to do the book is excellent, and should appeal to all 
alumni and friends of Southern Illinois University. Controversial matters 
are treated with wisdom and tact by this long-time professor of history and 
dean of men. Appendix A lists all faculty members, 1875-1949, with years 
of tenure and subjects taught. The book is well illustrated and has a good 
index. 

Professor Lentz’s own years of invaluable service are not adequately re- 
vealed by him. To some extent this omission is remedied in the introduc- 
tion by Dr. Charles D. Tenney, chairman of the University’s Editorial Board. 

S. A. W. 
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Aurora, City of Bridges. By Robert W. Barclay. Edited and compiled by 
Vernon Derry. (The Kelmscott Press: Aurora, Illinois, 1956. 


Pp. 64.) 


This very attractive booklet is Volume Two of a series which will give 
the highlights of Aurora's history. Volume I, Do You Remember? dealt 
with Aurora up to 1857. Awrora, City of Bridges covers the years from 
1857 to 1875. It is well illustrated and the reproductions are excellent. 
The text is entertaining and historically accurate. This is a publication of 


the Aurora Historical Museum. 
S. A. W. 


The Great Burlington Strike of 1888: A Case History in Labor Relations. 
By Donald L. McMurry. (Harvard University Press: Cambridge, 
1956. Pp. x, 377. $6.00.) 


Of the major railroad strikes before 1900, the brotherhoods of loco- 
motive engineers and firemen participated in only one. The uprising of 
1877 was unorganized; the Gould Southwest Strike of 1886 and the Pullman 
Strike of 1894 were led respectively by the Knights of Labor and Debs’s 
American Railway Union, which were industrial-type father than craft organ- 
izations. In each of these distressingly violent struggles, armed force beat 
the workers. Federal judges also aided the companies by issuing injunctions 
or similar orders. The Burlington Strike of 1888, begun by the brotherhoods 
and supported by the switchmen, was distinctively different except for the 
use of injunctions and the complete defeat of the strikers. 

Professor McMurry’s excellent study describes in detail the various 
aspects of the long and bitter battle. The brotherhoods’ internal dissensions, 
their relations with other unions and the company’s relation with other rail- 
roads all affected the character and evolution of the controversy. The author's 
dispassionate analysis of the principles, purposes and personalities that came 
into conflict is admirable. 

The account is based largely on the Burlington Archives in the New- 
berry Library, which contain materials especially collected at the time for a 
history of the strike (it was prepared but not published). McMurry also 
had access to records still retained by the railroad and to the family papers 
of Charles E. Perkins, president from 1881 to 1901. Thus the views and 
actions of company officials are amply documented. Much less information 
is available concerning the opinions and activities of the strikers and their 
leaders. The brotherhoods’ comparatively scanty records and the two con- 
temporary histories written by strikers are fortunately, if ironically, supple- 
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mented by the reports the company received from Pinkerton detectives. 
Those mercenaries seem to have served Clio as will as the “Q.” 

The brotherhoods lost the strike for two main reasons: First, they 
grossly underestimated the reserve supply of competent engineers and firemen, 
who were rapidly recruited in the East by the Pinkerton and similar “em- 
ployment” agencies. Then, as the “Q” began to resume normal operations 
with “scabs,” brotherhood members on connecting lines attempted to boycott 
the interchange of Burlington cars. Several carriers, fearful of sympathetic 
strikes or eager to increase their own business at Burlington expense, at first 
acceded to the boycotts, but they were quickly broken by irijunctions. 

Everyone with an appetite for labor or railroad history will relish the 
superb slice Prof. McMurry has provided. However, only those in the 
Bronx will cheer the publisher for consigning the notes to the rear of the 
volume. It must be pointed out, too, that McMurry’s summary (p. 281) of 
Taft's opinion in the Ann Arbor boycott case of 1893 is inaccurate (see 54 
Federal Reporter 730, 743-44). 

Springfield, Illinois ELWIN W. SIGMUND 


Viola, the Duchess of New Dorp. A Biography of Viola Roseboro’. By Jane 
Kirkland Graham. (Illinois Printing Company: Danville, Ill, 1955. 
Pp. 312, 319 {2 vol. in 1}. $8.50.) 


The life of Viola Roseboro’ spanned the years from 1857 to 1945. 
The daughter of a Tennessee preacher whose antislavery views forced him 
to leave the South, she and her mother spent the Civil War years in Mattoon, 
Illinois at the old Essex House. Her father was a Union chaplain. After 
a Career as an actress and later as a columnist on the New York Daily Graphic 
Viola became a reader for McClure’s Magazine. Among the young writers 
whom she “discovered” or helped were O. Henry, Booth Tarkington, Jack 
London, Julian Street and Willa Cather. 

The first volume ends with the death of her mother in 1893 and her 
father in 1895. The second concerns the more influential years of her life 
and her decline. This volume also contains many tributes and reminiscences 
of friends and writers who knew this talented, unconventional, violent- 
tempered woman. In 1928 she was left an annuity and the specter of 
poverty no longer haunted her. She visited Europe again. Her last ten 
years were spent in the little town of New Dorp on Staten Island. 

The wealth of detail in both volumes almost overwhelms the reader. 
The book is attractive in format, printed on good paper and has many 


illustrations. 
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Miss Graham, a native of South Carolina, lives in Columbia. She is 
a graduate of the University of Michigan and has a Master's degree from 
Vanderbilt University. 
S. A. W. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO ILLINOISANS 


“Riding the Circuit with Lincoln.” By Willard King. (American Heritage, 
Feb., 1955.) A revealing picture drawn from Judge David Davis’ 
letters to his wife. 

“How Linco!n Would Have Rebuilt the Union.” By James G. Randall and 
Richard N. Current. (American Heritage, June, 1955.) An excerpt 
from The Last Full Measure. 


“When Mary Lincoln Was Adjudged Insane.” By Ruth Painter Randall. 
(American Heritage, Aug., 1955.) Based on the report made by 
Leonard Swett, Chicago lawyer, to Judge David Davis. 


“Songs of the Union.” (Chicago History, Winter, 1954-55.) Compares 
the stirring songs of the North with the mournful melodies of the 
Confederacy. 

“The Masons and the Water Works.” (Chicago History, Summer, 1955.) 
An account of the ceremonies at the laying of the cornerstone for the 
Chicago Water Tower, March 25, 1867. 


“The Presidential Campaign of 1864 as Viewed by a Federal Army Colonel.” 
Edited by David Lindsey. (The Georgia Historical Quarterly, June, 
1955.) A letter by Durbin Ward of Ohio to Samuel S. (“Sunset”) 
Cox, August 2, 1864. 


“The Uses of the Humanities.” By Harold W. Dodds. (The Huntington 
Library Quarterly, May, 1955.) A plea for the liberal education— 
history, literature, philosophy. 

“The Rise of the Republican Party in Indiana, 1855-1856.” By Roger H. 
Van Bolt. (Indiana Magazine of History, Sept., 1955.) 

“Mortality of the Five Lincoln Boys.” By Milton H. Shutes. (Lincoln 
Herald, Spring-Summer, 1955.) Causes for the deaths of Lincoln's 
four sons and his grandson “Jack.” 


“The Underground Railroad along the Detroit River.” By Fred Landon. 
(Michigan History, March, 1955.) The part played by Windsor, On- 
tario, in helping slaves escape to freedom. 
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“The ‘Smoke Filled Room’ and the Nomination of Warren G. Harding.” 
By Wesley M. Bagby. (The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
March, 1955.) What went on back of the scenes at the Chicago con- 
vention; how it was done. 

“The Five ‘Devils’ of the Historic Writer.” By Richard L. Neuberger. 
(Montana Magazine of History, Winter, 1955.) The difficulties en- 
countered by a writer of history who wants to be read. 

“Terrors of the Tired Mind.” By Charles M. Gates. (Montana Magazine 
of History, Winter, 1955.) A reply to Senator Neuberger’s article. 

Montana, The Magazine of Western History, Summer, 1955. Lewis and 
Clark Expedition Sesquicentennial Issue. 

“Abraham Lincoln and Montana Territory.” By Carl McFarland. (Montana, 
The Magazine of Western History, Autumn, 1955.) Lincoln’s part 
in the creation of Montana. 

“America’s Heritage.” By Bruce Catton. (New York History, April, 1955.) 
The importance of the local bit of history to the whole story. 

“The Soldier's Creed.” By Lester J. Cappon. (The Ohio Historical Quarterly, 
July, 1955.) The patriotic credo of Minor Millikin, Civil War soldier 
killed at Stone River, December 31, 1862. 

“What Are We Doing?” By Clifford L. Lord. (Utah Historical Quarterly, 
Jan., 1955.) The importance of local history. 

“Where the Old Road Turned.” By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. (Vermont 
History, April, 1955.) Remarks on the value of local history. 

“The Importance of Local History in the School Program.” By Ralph Adams 
Brown. (Wisconsin Magazine of History, Spring, 1955.) 

“The Unitarian Hillside Home School.” By Florence Fifer Bohrer. ( Ws- 
consin Magazine of History, Spring, 1955.) Personal reminiscences 
by Mrs. Bohrer, daughter of Governor Joseph W. Fifer and first 
woman member of the Illinois Senate, of her school days at “Hillside” 
near Spring Green, Wisconsin. 

“The Why of Local History.” By Don McNeil. (Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, Summer, 1955.) 


“History and Pictures.” By Robert Taft. (Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
Summer, 1955.) The uses and value of pictures by “historian-authors.” 
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MARCH xxxi Days. l| APRIL xxx Days, 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Members of the Ninian Edwards Chapter (Alton), Daughters of the 
American Revolution, were guests of the Alton Area Historical Society on 
February 12. Papers on various phases of D.A.R. activities were given by 
Mrs. H. E. Winans, Mrs. Eric Rohde, Frances Fisher, Charlotte Stamper, 
Mrs. Horace I. Ash and Mrs. C. E. Sargent. In tribute to Lincoln’s birthday 
President John F. Lemp read the Gettysburg Address. 

Mrs. John F. Lemp, program chairman, on March 11 described the 
Haskell House where the meeting was held. Other Alton hotels were dis- 
cussed by Alice Mather (Buck Inn), Donald F. Lewis (Mansion House), 
Margaret Hall (Alton House), John Stobbs (Upper Alton hotels and board- 
ing houses), Charlotte Stamper (Depot Hotel), Mrs. H. C. Holliday (Empire 
House and Franklin House), Birdie Ruedin (Hotel Madison), Mrs. George 
Ritcher (Hotel Stratford) and Mrs. Lemp (Mineral Springs Hotel and 
St. Joseph’s Hospital ) . 


John H. Nowlan, founder and president of the Bond County Historical 
Society, was given the Award of Merit of the D.A.R. at the Society’s meeting 
on January 5. The presentation by Mrs. Charies I. Watson, vice-regent of 
the Benjamin Mills Chapter, was preceded by a biographical sketch of Mr. 
Nowlan, read by the Society's secretary Mrs. Frank V. Davis. Mr. Nowlan 
acknowledged the award and made committee assignments. Following the 
meeting moving pictures loaned by the Amateur Photo Club were shown 
by the Rev. Robert B. Berger. 


Gary Clausius addressed the Boone County Historical Society January 23 
on various aspects of the Civil War. On March 29 George A. Seipp, repre- 
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sentative of the American Bindery and Supply Company of Minneapolis who 
is now working on Boone County records, discussed the preservation of 
historical records and documents. 


The Historical Society of Woodlawn (Chicago) met at the Woodlawn 
Regional Library on February 17. President Henry Vernon Slater showed 
slides of the World's Columbian Exposition. This was followed by com- 
munity singing and refreshments. The following officers were elected: 
Mrs. P. A. Gray, president; Mrs. E. J. Chladek, vice-president; Mrs. Frank 
Lindsey, recording secretary; Waunetah Manly, corresponding secretary; 
Myrtle Moulton, treasurer; and H. D. Ludlow, membership chairman. 


The officers and directors of the Du Page County Historical Society met 
at the home of President H. A. Berens in Elmhurst on January 15. They 
announced plans to publish during the year an annual containing drawings, 
photographs, a historical map and articles on the history of the county 
Director H. G. Foote has been named editor and art co-ordinator for the 
publication. 


The York Historical Society (York Community High School, Elmhurst) 


presented a Lincoln Day program at the school on February 10 in the form 
of a television program in three sketches: a scene at New Salem, a Lincoln- 
Douglas debate, and the War Department in Washington. Carl Swanson 
took the part of Lincoln, Barry Jablon was narrator and Judy Clark, president 
of the Society, gave the “commercials.” Other students participating were 
Gail Giegold, Fred Stark, Carol Lavigna, Ed Salazar, Harley DeJong, Ruth 
Mueller, Ella Hicks, Bob Hubony, John Strand, Mike Buzell, Bob Hurt and 
Gary Perkins. The scripts were written by Jim Rice, Elizabeth Schaefer, 
Jerry Ritter, Charles Casper, Tom Noggle, John Strand and Eldon Mattick. 
John Westley read the Gettysburg Address to the accompaniment of the 
school’s band, directed by Laverne Reimer, which also played other appro- 
priate selections. Dwight Larson and John Varland are faculty sponsors of 
the organization. 


The board of the Geneva Historical Society met on January 22 at the 
home of Mrs. Margaret A. Allan. The membership met at the Geneva 
Public Library on March 11. 


At the Greene County Historical Society meeting on January 12 several 
articles were donated to its collections. Mrs. Howard Hobson discussed 
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After-Harvest Festival by Sylvia Fry Arbuckle, former Greene County resi- 
dent. Music was furnished by a woodwind trio from the Carrollton Com- 
munity Unit Band. T. A. Martin of Carrollton is president of the Society. 
Officers were to be elected at a meeting on March 1. 


New officers were installed at the January 23 meeting of the Jefferson 
County Historical Society. They are: Mrs. Phillip Newkirk, president; 
Lowell A. Dearinger, vice-president; Elizabeth Kell, secretary-treasurer; and 
Mildred Warren, program chairman. Mrs. J. Lester Buford described a 
tour of Europe and the Middle East which she and her husband made last 
summer. 


The Kankakee County Historical Society has recently compiled a list 
of historical markers in the county. A series of illustrated articles about them 
is appearing in the Kankakee Journal. 

At the Society's February 12 meeting Len Small showed color slides 
of the European trip he and Mrs. Small took last year. All officers were re- 
elected: Mrs. Thomas Baird, president; Len Small, Harold Simmons and 
Clermont DeSelm, vice-presidents; Mrs. Fannie Still, secretary; and Gilbert 
Hertz, treasurer. Announcement was made of the death that day of State 
Historian Harry E. Pratt. 


Knox County Historic Sites, Inc., held a potluck dinner at the Knox- 
ville High School cafeteria on February 8. After the dinner Knoxville High 
drama students, coached by Mrs. Van der Heurk, presented “Grandma Goes 
to Jail,” a play based on the escape of a fugitive slave from the old Knox- 
ville jail (still standing) while Lincoln was in the city campaigning for the 
Senate. 


Henry N. Barkhausen of Lake Forest addressed the February 9 meet- 
ing of the Lake County Historical Society on “Early Sailing Vessels of the 
Great Lakes,” illustrated with old photographs. The meeting was held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Arpee, and Mrs. Arpee displayed a set 
of china plates with designs of clipper ships. 


The La Salle County Historical Society met at the Ottawa Boat Club 
on February 12. Harry Giljames reported that the Wallace Cemetery, Ottawa, 
containing nine graves including that of Colonel T. Lyle Dickey, is being 
salvaged by the Society. A letter from Dickey’s great-grandson, Justice 
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Charles Dickey Merrill of the Nevada Supreme Court, was read. C. C. Tisler, 
former director of the Illinois State Historical Society, told of the need for 
marking the spot where Lincoln spoke for Frémont in 1856, and also men- 
tioned that an Ottawa building where Lincoln was once entertained might 
be secured as a historical museum. Stanley White of the Ottawa High 
School faculty described the Lincoln-Douglas debate of August 21, 1858, 
and plans for commemorating its centennial in 1958. Keith Clark, also of 
the Ottawa High faculty, sang five ballads of his own composition dealing 
with La Salle County history. 


The biographical sketch of Lewis G. Schanck, Libertyville pioneer, pre- 
pared by his great-granddaughter Mrs. Marian Taylor Pettengill and recently 
presented at a meeting of the Libertyville-Mundelein Historical Society, is 
being published in installments in the Libertyville Independent-Register. 


The Macon County Lincoln Memorial Association has launched a drive 
for $25,000 to restore, mark and maintain historical places in the county, 
particularly those connected with Lincoln. Wallace A. Buck, president of 
Lincoln Laboratories, Inc., was the first contributor with a $5,000 donation. 
The Association’s initial project will be the restoration of the first Macon 
County courthouse, now in Fairview Park, which was in use when the Lin- 
coln family arrived in Decatur from Indiana in 1830. The State Division 
of Parks and Memorials is also planning to improve the Lincoln Homesite 
west of Decatur during 1956. 


The state’s newest historical society—the Marshall County Historical 
Society—was organized on January 19, the 117th anniversary of the creation 
of the county. State Historian Harry E. Pratt was the principal speaker. 

Harry L. Spooner of the Peoria Historical Society addressed the Marshall 
County Society on March 26 in the courthouse at Lacon, pointing out various 
fields of activity for local historical societies. It was announced that Miss 
Nellie Thompson is making available the first floor of her home for a his- 
torical museum. President Wayne Buck gave a short speech, and Vice- 
President T. Val Wenk gave a memorial tribute to Dr. Pratt, who died Feb- 
ruary 12. The Society voted to affiliate with the Illinois State Historical 
Society. 

The board of directors—two members from each of the county's twelve 
townships—drew lots to determine which should serve one year, which two 
and which three. Roscoe Ball, Lois Leigh, William Babington, Frank Clift, 
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Mrs. I. L. Davis, Myrtle Strawn, William Koch, Sr. and Harold Dawson will 
serve one year; Ray Litchfield, Mrs. Clarence Tuttle, Maud E. Uschold, T. 
Val Wenk, Wayne Buck, Mrs. Harold Carter, R. A. Barnes and R. N. Turn- 
bull, two years; and Hattie Smith, Mrs. Emma Dubois, Rollin Braun, Eleanor 
Bussell, Mrs. Ethlyn Kimpling, Ernest Zilm, Mrs. Lynn Broaddus and Charles 
Bergantz, three years. Officers, all chosen from the board, are: Mr. Buck, 
president; Mr. Wenk, Mrs. Dubois and Miss Leigh, vice-presidents; Miss 
Bussell, secretary; and Mr. Ball, treasurer. 


At the Mattoon Historical Society meeting on February 15 at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Kizer, Ed Hortenstine of Gays told of the murder of 
Nathan Ellington, Coles County's first clerk, by his son-in-law Adolphus F. 
Monroe, and of the subsequent lynching of Monroe by a mob who feared 
he might be pardoned. Hortenstine, whose great-grandmother was an 
Ellington, showed a copy of an 1852 picture of Ellington and a photostatic 
reproduction of a broadside concerning his death. Copies of these were 
later presented to the Coles County Board of Supervisors and to the Charles- 
ton Community Unit School, on whose property is the Ellington family 
graveyard, recently restored by Hortenstine. The Society held a brief memo- 
rial service for State Historian Harry E. Pratt. 


President John W. Allen of the Illinois State Historical Society addressed 
the Morgan County Historical Society on January 13 on the value of county 
records. Margaret K. Moore, Olive Burnett, George Vasconcellos and Dr. 
Clarence P. McClelland were re-elected directors. 


The annual meeting of the Nauvoo Historical Society was held on Jan- 
uary 17 at the high school. Officers elected for 1956 are: Wayne L. Earls, 
president; Paxon J. Lewis and Mrs. Edna Griffith, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
William J. Ortman, recording secretary; Sister M. Gregory, corresponding 
secretary; K. J. Reinhardt, treasurer; Sister M. Innocents, historiographer; 
A. T. Hogan, auditor; Mrs. Carl J. Blum, librarian; Mrs. Blum, R. J. Rep- 
plinger and Mrs. Hallie Radel, museum committee. 


“An Historical Pilgrimage” was the title of the program presented be- 
fore the Oak Park Historical Society on February 23 by Mrs. Roy E. Smith 
and Mrs. A. A. Willander, sisters, who described their trip to historic shrines 
in the East and displayed materials collected on the tour. President Ken- 
neth E. Sperbeck presided at the meeting in the South Branch Library. 
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The Ogle County Historical Society met on February 29 at the Linden- 
wood grade school. Enos Keithley of Dixon gave an illustrated lecture on 
“The Natural Life of Ogle County.” Mrs. Robert Etnyre discussed plans for 
the Society's co-operation in the coming spring tour of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, part of which was scheduled to take place in Ogle County. 

The Polo Chapter of the Society met on January 20 and heard the 
Rev. John Heckman speak on “Pioneer Roads.” Everett Webster is president 
of the chapter. An Ogle County Junior Historical Society is being estab- 
lished under the direction of Joe Jobst, Polo Community High School coach. 


At the Palatine Historical Society meeting on March 5 Allen Bennett 
of Chicago, descendant of Palatine pioneers, located a number of landmarks 
in the vicinity unknown to the present generation. Mrs. A. R. Kleinhans 
spoke on the flora of Palatine Township. Membership in the Society is 
nearing 100. 


Mrs. J. C. Thompson spoke on the history of the old Peoria High 
School, later the public school administration building and recently vacated 
to make way for the new Illinois River bridge approach, at the meeting of the 
Peoria Historical Society on March 19 in the Lincoln Room of Bradley Uni- 
versity Library. 


All officers of the Perry County Historical Society were re-elected on 
January 9. They are: J. Wesley Neville, president; Mrs. Finis Hilt, vice- 
president; Gale D. Hicks, secretary; Mrs. Elizabeth Spurgeon, treasurer; 
D. A. Purdy, curator; $. Dyer Campbell, Arch Voight and D. W. Hortin, 
directors. All officers are also members of the board of directors. The 
meeting was held in the Scout House in Du Quoin. 

The Society met on February 6 in the John B. Ward School. Letters 
regarding the marker to be placed on the site of the old Du Quoin Female 
Seminary were read, and a marker to commemorate the centennial of the 
Perry County Fair this year was discussed. William H. Farley of Harrisburg, 
an official of the Greater Egypt Association, showed a color film on scenic 
spots in southern Illinois, and Raymond E. Lee gave a brief report on a 
book about John Brown, a Perry County Mormon leader in the past. 

At the March 5 meeting Mr. Lee reviewed When Lincoln Came to 
Illinois, telling how Lincoln and Douglas passed through Perry County. A 
premium book of the 1899 Du Quoin street fair, a hundred-year-old day book 
and an 1876 Illinois atlas were among other books displayed and discussed. 
The meeting was held in the Masonic hall at Tamaroa. 
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Wilbur Hawbaker was re-elected president, Mrs. R. E. Morgan vice- 
president and Mrs. Agnes Foster secretary-treasurer of the Piatt County His- 
torical Society at its meeting January 12. Herbert Kaiser spoke on the early 
history of the county. 


Bad weather forced the cancellation of the January and February meet- 
ings of the Randolph County Historical Society. At the March 16 meeting 
in Sparta plans were discussed for the Society's co-operation in the dedica- 
tion on May 20 of a historical marker near Ruma calling attention to the 
grave of Dr. George Fisher, first sheriff of the county; for a summer historical 
tour of the county; and for the preparation and distribution of table mats 
to publicize historic sites in the county. 


At the meeting of the Rockton Township Historical Society on Janu- 
ary 26 Mrs. Frank Olsen was elected treasurer to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Paul Sprague, and Mrs. William Zinnecker was selected 
to fill Mrs. Olsen’s place on the board of directors. The Society held a 
public card party February 23 to raise money to be used in the restoration 
of the Stephen Mack house. The Harrison School P.T.A. and the Rockton 
Lions Club have donated to the project, and two I-beams for strengthening 
the floor have also been received. 


Ray Durham of Harrisburg addressed the Saline County Historical 
Society on “The Values of Historical Background” on January 3. 

On February 7 the Society heard reports of various committees and an 
illustrated talk, “Lincoln in Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois,’ by Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Bosket. 

A tape recording made in 1950 by the late Mrs. Talitha Aaron, telling 
of the founding and settlement of Eldorado, was the feature of the March 6 
meeting. The Society voted to invest in recording tape and to start a 
library of such recordings. Two short films—one on the American flag 
and one on the Declaration of Independence—were shown. Officers elected 
for the coming year are: Louis Aaron, president; Mrs. Ray Altmire and 
Mrs. Harold Holdoway, vice-presidents; James Bond, secretary-treasurer; 
John Foster, program chairman; Mrs. J. D. Morse, publicity chairman; and 
Mrs. Clarence Bosket, social chairman. 


The Swedish Historical Society of Rockford on February 26 elected 
Axel F. Rehnberg as president to succeed Martin R. Wall, who received a 
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vote of thanks for his three years’ service. Wall was elected a vice-president 
along with Carl P. Sandstrom, Axel Ney, Mrs. Elsa Nyberg and Mrs. Alida 
Carlson. Herman G. Nelson was re-elected secretary; Arvid V. Peterson, 
treasurer; and Thorsten Thorstenson, radio chairman. Directors elected for 
three years are Arthur R. Alfredson, Ernest A. Carlson, Eric Johnson, Carl 
Linde, Hugo W. Linden, T. G. Lindquist, Simon Lindstrom, Adolph Miller. 
John P. Nelson, Mrs. Rosa M. Nelson, Carl Severin, Margaret Swanson and 
Nils P. Testor. Other members of the board are Alf O. Ahlstrand, Mrs. 
Blanche Alden, Arthur Arvidson, George Blomgren, Hilmer Borggren, Adde 
J. Carlson, Leland H. Carlson, Axel Eklund, Sr., Ernest O. Estwing, John 
Fridh, Martin H. Hawkinson, David W. Johnson, Raymond Johnson, Stuart 
L. Johnson, Milton A. Lundstrom, Allan Mallquist, Emil P. Olson, Holger 
Pearson, Albin Peterson, Oscar W. T. Peterson, Mrs. Gust Sjoblom, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gust E. Swanson, Thorsten Thorstenson, Einar Wahl and Mrs. Martin 
Wall. Axel Farb is honorary director. 

The principal speaker at this annual meeting was Gunnar Svensson of 
Skarblacka, Sweden, who won first prize among 17,000 entrants for having 
Sweden's finest and best independent retail establishment. Anna Lisa Gewertz, 
a Rockford College student from Sweden, also spoke, and students of the 
Swedish classes at East High School presented part of the program under the 
direction of Kenneth G. Ostrum. The Society voted a tuition scholarship to 
a student from these classes to the Summer School Swedish Workshop at 
Augustana College. The sixth annual Midsummer Festival to be sponsored 
by the Society and the fund-raising campaign to be carried on at that time 
were also discussed. It was decided to pay the expenses of thirty fiddlers from 
Rattvik, Sweden, with four folk dancers from Dalecarlia and Swedish opera 
singer Hanser Lina Goransson, as the feature attraction of the festival. 

A week previously, February 19, a bronze plaque containing an inscrip- 
tion in the handwriting of Carl Sandburg, composed especially for the Society, 
was unveiled at a public ceremony in the Erlander Home Museum, acquired 
by the Society in 1951 and opened to the public the following year. Sponsors’ 
and memorial plaques flank the Sandburg inscription to left and right. Each 
letter of the inscription was first cut in wood by Ture Blixt, Rockford wood 
carver, before being cast in bronze. The making of the plaque was person- 
ally supervised by retiring President Wall, who made the presentation. The 
text reads: 

“They shared in the making of America. From the wilderness days 
through storms of war and years of peace, their toils, endurance, valor, their 
struggles and devotions, are woven as a dark scarlet thread in the sacred 
American Story and Dream. Their names and works are worth Remem- 
brance. Carl Sandburg, 1954.” 
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The Vandalia Historical Society, meeting in the Hotel Evans on Janu- 
ary 17, re-elected Joseph C. Burtschi president; Josephine Burtschi, vice- 
president; Mrs. Ben W. Perkins, secretary; and the Rev. Roscoe C. Coen, 
Ben W. Perkins, James Rexwinkle, George L. Whiteman and Irene Schenker, 
directors. Stanley Stewart was elected treasurer to succeed C. F. Houston, 
who retired because of ill health. Speaker of the evening was former Cir- 
cuit Judge Josiah T. Bullington of Hillsboro, who was born in Fayette County 
and began his law practice in Vandalia. The 81-year-old jurist brought to 
life scenes from the Fayette County of his boyhood under the title “Away 
Back When.” A poem written by Bullington more than fifty years ago was 
read by his former partner, Circuit Judge J. G. Burnside of Vandalia. The 
Rev. William M. Henderson ied group singing with Delia Mitchell at the 
piano, and Mrs. A. N. Hudson of Chicago, a former Vandalian, sang a solo. 

At the Society’s meeting in the Vandalia Community High School on 
February 21 the Rev. Roscoe C. Coen presented a memorial to State His- 
torian Harry E. Pratt. G. V. Blythe gave an illustrated talk on his experiences 
at the Little White House Conference on Education. 

The Society met in the basement of the First National Bank on March 
20. William Small of Loogootee, past president of the Illinois State Archaeo- 
logical Society, gave an illustrated address on “Indian Lore” and exhibited 
items from his collection. President Burtschi reported on progress in the 
search for permanent quarters for the Society. 


Wasson W. Lawrence, president of the Wayne County Historical Society, 
presided at the dedicatory ceremonies of the new Fairfield Public Library on 
January 8. The Society has been instrumental in bringing the building to 
completion and has a room in it set aside for its meetings and exhibits. 
Mayor Ora J. Hubble, Librarian Lila Stonemetz and Library Board President 
T. O. Mathews gave short talks. 

At the Society's meeting in the new building on January 27 the Rev. 
J. C. Lappin spoke on the history of the village of Jeffersonville (better 
known as Geff). Jesse Crews presented a paper on the history of Wayne 
County hotels on March 30. 


President Snyder Herrin of the Williamson County Historical Society 
was the speaker at its January 15 meeting. His subject was “The Influence 
of Herrin’s Prairie Churches.” 


“On the Prairie and the Kankakee” was the subject of the address de- 
livered before the Winnetka Historical Society on January 25 by Werner 
W. Schroeder, attorney for the Illinois Toll Road Commission, who based 
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his address on historical research into land titles in the Kankakee area. Due 
to provisions in early Indian treaties, titles in this area do not originate from 
the United States government as do those in the rest of Illinois. 


BROADCAST MUSIC HONORS CARL SANDBURG 


A number of authors and critics, asked to suggest what five books they 
would prefer to have with them on a desert island, placed Tolstoi’s War and 
Peace first, then Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln, The Oxford Book of English 
Verse, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, and Mark Twain's 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. 

The canvass was made by the “Book Parade” department of Broadcast 
Music, Inc. of New York to celebrate the beginning of the fourth year of 
its weekly radio program of that name. A dinner was given in honor of the 
only living writer on the list, Carl Sandburg, at the Netherlands Club of 
New York on February 6. Sandburg was presented with a bronze plaque 
by Carl Haverlin, president, and reminisced on his career. 


HOSPITABLE HAZELWOOD 


The main part of the log house pictured on the front cover of this 
Journal was built in 1837 for “Governor” Alexander Charters, a retired New 
York linen importer. At his estate which he named “Hazelwood,” on Rock 
River just north of Dixon, the “Governor” became famous as a country 
squire for his lavish hospitality. Among the many guests whom he enter- 
tained during the forty years that he lived here and in the big frame manor 
house that he built nearby were Abraham Lincoln, Stephen A. Douglas, 
William Cullen Bryant, Margaret Fuller, Ole Bull, General Philip Kearney, 
Adelina Patti and Artemus Ward. 

Mrs. Charles R. Walgreen, its present owner, has rehabilitated the old 
structure and its several additions and has furnished them with a large col- 
lection of historic papers, pictures and other mementoes. She has also 
maintained “Hazelwood’s” reputation for hospitality. This estate is one 
of the places to be visited during the Spring Tour of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, May 18-19, at Dixon-Oregon. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY MEETING OCTOBER 12-13 


The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the Illinois State Historical Society 
will be held in Chicago on Friday and Saturday, October 12 and 13. Elmer E 
Abrahamson, Chicago attorney and past president (1950-1951) of the Society, 
is general chairman of the event." Members will receive complete programs 
and reservation blanks. 





in Hemory of 
HARRY EDWARD PRATT 
December 16, 1901 - February 12, 1956 
Illinois State Historian, 1950-1956 


Secretary-Treasurer, Illinois State Historical Society, 1950-1956 
Editor, Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, 1950-1956 


ACTING ILLINOIS STATE HISTORIAN 


Upon the death on February 12 cf State Historian Harry E. Pratt, 
Governor William G. Stratton announced that the trustees of the Illinois 
State Historical Library had appointed Dr. Pratt's widow, Mrs. Marion D. 
Pratt, as Acting State Historian. She was also named Acting Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Illinois State Historical Society by President John W. Allen. 
Mrs. Pratt had been working part time as Assistant Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Society since 1953 and had aided her husband in an unofficial capacity 
with the multifarious phases of his work since their marriage in 1950. 

Mrs. Pratt, a native of Rockford, was graduated from Rockford College 
in 1928 with honors in history. She received her master’s degree in history 
from the University of Illinois the following year. She was twice the 
recipient of the Talcott fellowship at the University of Chicago where for 
three years she did graduate work in history on her doctorate and was a 
research assistant in the department. From 1929 to 1945 she taught history 
and was assistant to the dean at Rockford College (nine years) and also 
taught in colleges in Omaha and Fairbury, Nebraska. 

Mrs. Pratt came to Springfield in 1945 as assistant editor of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Association’s nine-volume edition of The Collected Works of 
Abraham Lincoln (1953). From August, 1952 until the Association dis- 
banded at the end of that year and the files were transferred to the Historical 
Library, she served as Executive Secretary and acted temporarily in that 
capacity for several previous periods. She also helped edit the Abraham 
Lincoln Quarterly and the books published annually under the auspices of 
the Association, and read manuscripts of a number of Lincoln books. 

In 1953 Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee, awarded 
Mrs. Pratt its Lincoln Diploma of Honor. Among others who have received 
this honor are James G. Randall, Carl Sandburg, Harry E. Pratt and Ben- 
jamin P. Thomas. The following year Dr. and Mrs. Pratt were awarded 
degrees of Doctor of Literature by Lincoln College, Lincoln, Illinois, unique 
in that the citation was a joint one for their “. . . unflagging devotion to the 
cause of historical accuracy and careful investigation . . . conscientious and 
creative editorship . . . knowledge and integrity in the Lincoln field. 
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The Illinois State’ 
MISEORICAL SOCIETY 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society is pub- 
lished by the Illinois State Historical Library for distribution to 
members of the Society. Dues are $3 a year, or $50 for Life 
Membership. Membership is open to all. 

In addition to the Journal, which is published four times a 
year, members of the Society receive publications sponsored by 
the Society which are printed by authority of the State of Illinois. 
The Jatter include occasional books and pamphlets on Illinois 
history. 

The Society's annual meeting is held in October. In May the 
Society visits some historic area. Both the meeting and the tour 
are open to all members and to the public. 

Manuscripts for the Journal should be submitted to Harry E. 
Pratt, Illinois State Historical Library, Centennial Building, Spring- 
field, Illinois. The editors do not assume any responsibility for the 
personal opinions expressed by the authors of articles published. 

The Society's purpose is to collect and preserve data relating 
to the history of Illinois, disseminate the story of the state and 
its citizens, and encourage historical research. 

To preserve historical data in all possible completeness many 
types of material are needed. These include books about Illinois 
or Illinoisans, family histories, state and municipal publications, 
reports of Illinois institutions of all kinds, manuscripts, letters, 
diaries, newspapers, magazines, maps, prints and photographs. 
The Historical Library has large holdings of, and specializes in, 
Lincolniana and the Civil War period. 

Although the Historical Library purchases a few items, its 
funds are limited by appropriation. Therefore it must depend in 
large measure on the public-spirited generosity of the people of 
Illinois, including members of the State Historical Society. 

Materials which pertain in any way to Illinois and its history 
will be gratefully received and carefully preserved. All gifts will 
be suitably acknowledged. Donors may be assured of the appre- 
ciation of future generations of Illinois citizens. 
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